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HOSE who expected that the march of the Russians on Con- 

stantinople would be after the fashion of 1828, had some show 
of reason for their belief at the opening of the month. By July 
23d, the forces operating in and across the Balkans, had pos- 
session of the Shipka Pass, and had seized Kirkilissa, thus putting 
themselves between Adrianople and the capital. If the distance 
to Constantinople from Sistova—where the Danube was crossed— 
be measured as the bird flies, it will be seen that the Russians had 
thus already got over three-fifths of that distance, leaving in their 
rear all the mountain passes, crooked roads, and natural obstacles 
to their advance. It is true that the Russigns held little more than 
a narrow pathway southward, in places narrow as a mountain pass, 
and secured by few strong places like Tirnova, while on each side 
and in their rear were considerable Turkish armies. Osman Pasha 
held Plevna on the west; Mehemet Ali on the east was based on 
Varna, Shumla and Rasgrad; while Suleiman Pasha resisted fur- 
ther advances on the south. But on the other hand, there were no 
transverse roads by which to attack the Russians. The Turks have 
destroyed an empire to create a capital, and all the roads lead 
southward for military and fiscal convenience. And inthe rear of 
Suleiman Pasha a Russian corps occupied the Dobrudjna at the - 
Danube’s mouth, and threatened Silistria. Everything promised 
such a result as would enable a speedy and favorable termination 
of the war. 


@ 
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But the Russian generals, perhaps very wisely, did not regard 
such a method of advance as prudent, and proceeded to strengthen 
their position in Bulgaria by attacking Osman Pasha at Plevna. 
An earlier assault on that post (July 19th) had been repulsed; a 
second in much greater force (July 30 and 31) resulted in the most 
important defeat of the war. The Turks fought like tigers. They 
had all the advantages of a position strongly entrenched. The 
Russians were driven back with great loss in killed and wounded. 
A disheartening blow was dealt, which caused a virtual cessation 
of all operations on a grand scale, until great reinforcements could 
arrive from Russia. The troops south of the Balkans were with- 
drawn, and all the passes except that of Shipka were abandoned, 
while a vast army, variously estimated at from sixty to eighty 
thousand men, was gathered once more around Plevna, awaiting 
further supplies. 

This repulse and cessation of operations is the more important 
as the winter season is approaching, and it is now certain that be- 
yond the expulsion of the Turks from Bulgaria, Russia can accom- 
plish nothing farther by this campaign. But it is noticeable that 
just at the heels of the repulse at Plevna, the Porte comes forward 
with the offer of negotiations for peace, on the basis of the virtual 
autonomy of Bulgaria, or at least on that proposed in the Andrassy 
Note. But Russia is too proud to negotiate after a defeat, as 
probably the Porte knew very well. The proposal may have been 
honest, or it may have been intended merely to put Russia in the 
wrong before Europe. 


THE renewal of operations in Turkish Armenia has led to 
nothing. Attacks on obscure posts, mutual repulses, artillery 
duels, fill the dispatches. Both parties have their heart in a differ- 
entstruggle, and the Russian forces have been too much weakened 
by the withdrawal of troops to the Caucasus, to allow of their tak- 
ing a vigorous initiative. They do seem to have succeeded in put- 
ting down the revolt among their Moslem subjects in their moun- 
tain ranges. The Turkish troops have retreated to their fleet, and 
a large emigration of the people to Turkish soil has followed. The 
dispatches describe these emigrants as Circassians, but then every- 
body in the Caucasus—Abkhasians, Lesghians, Daghesians, even 
Schamyl—are Circassians with the newspaper and_ telegraph 
people. 
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TuE dispositions with which the neighboring, and otherwise re- 
lated nations, view the struggle in European Turkey, is undergo- 
ing some noticeable changes. Servia is clearly bent on preserving 
her neutrality. The defeat at Plevna occurred before the Servian 
Legislature adjourned, and doubtless helped the peace party in car- 
rying the vote to continue the payment of the annual tribute to 
Turkey. But the war party are strong and noisy; they hope to 
see the country carried into the struggle indirectly by effecting an 
alliance with Roumania, and the anti-Russian papers in Austria 
seek to excite alarm by reporting that such an alliance is already 
effected, and though not proclaimed, is recognized by mutual salutes 

Montenegro has resumed the offensive, and is besieging the fort- 
ress of Nicsics. Greece is in the chills and fever, warlike and 
peaceable fits succeeding each other with great rapidity, and ex- 
hibiting in their sequence a close relation to the military move- 
ments on either side of the Balkans. 

The English Government excited some alarm at the opening of 
the month, by the announcement that the garrisons at Malta and 
other points of the Mediterranean must be reinforced at once. At 
the same time, it was proposed that the English should occupy Gal- 
lipoli,the old town at the Western end of the Sea of Marmora, where 
the Turks first landed in Europe,and which the English and French 
fortified in 1855. ®This place is about a hundred and ten miles 
from Constantinople. The excitement which followed led to pretty 
full explanations in Parliament—so full indeed, and so satisfactory, 
that the session was allowed to close without any further questions 
being put to the Government. The Liberals seem to be satisfied 
that the Administration are honest in their professions of neutral- 
ity; that is, that the anti-Disraeli party are too strong in the cabinet 
to be overborne. 


ANOTHER European nation has had about enough of free trade. 
The theorists and speech makers who succeeded to Prim in the 
control of Spanish affairs, and who managed to wreck the ship of 
state on half a dozen rocks at once, were, of course, grandly cos- 
mopolitan. They got rid of the Spanish tariff, and managed dur- 
ing their brief term of office to heap up such a burden of public 
debt as absorbed the whole revenue of the kingdom in paying the 
interest, thus forcing a partial repudiation. They met with some 
opposition, indeed. The Catalans who occupy the North-eastern 
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corner of the Peninsula,and who are the most industrious and busi- 
ness-like people imaginable, voted steadily for protection. They 
are quite different from the ordinary Spaniards; they speak a lan- 
guage in which short words are nearly as abundant as in English, 
and which, though derived from the Latin stock, differs nearly as 
much from Castilian as from Tuscan. They are proud of their 
country, their speech, their history, their literature, and their indus- 
tries. 

Under the new sovereign they are again trusted advisers, being 
confessedly the best financiers in Spain, and the ministerial reports 
as well as the addresses from the throne talk of protection of na- 
tional industry, of the duty of Spain to take care of her own inter- 
ests. A law to increase all the duties leveled upon foreign goods 
has been prepared by the ministry, and its passage by the Cortes is 
conceded to be certain. Thus from end to end of Europe, the 
principle of nationality is becoming the ruling force in the indus- 
trial as well as the political sphere, and the shallow cosmopolitan- 
ism of thirty years ago is losing its hold. 

On the other hand, Switzerland, a country most favorably situ- 
ated for commercial intercourse with the centre and south of 
Europe, and fond of boasting that her industries owed nothing to 
protection, is beginning to suffer terribly from the competition of 
our American watch-makers. Attention was first called to this 
by the report of her Commissioner to our International Exhibition. 
Since then, attempts have been made to introduce American meth- 
ods and machinery in bootmaking, but they have failed utterly. 
The capitalist who undertook the experiment visited an American 
establishment, learned all its processes with great care, and taught 
these to his countrymen. But the results were utterly disappoint- 
ing, and he was obliged to confess that the dearer labor of Amer- 
ica was in reality far cheaper than that of his Swiss employees. 
The intelligence, the mental alertness, the adaptability of the Amer- 
ican workmen, were things he could not ship to Lausanne, and 
without them he could not obtain American results. 


THE general termination of the railroad strike, by the workmen 
resuming work at the reduced wages, and the speedy suppression 
of violent resistance by the national and state troops, closes one of 
the most painful chapters of our recent history. The civil and the 
military authorities behaved exceedingly well, except at Pittsburgh, 
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where the citizens and their magistratical representatives seem to 
have utterly lost their heads, and are now making up for their la- 
mentable inactivity by abusing the Philadelphia troops and every- 
body else who tried to do anything. The evidence that the 
strikers at Pittsburg lost control of the situation, and that matters 
were carried to such extremes chiefly by a miscellaneous and 
utterly unorganized mob, is abundantly presented by subsequent 
events. One of these is the circulation of a pledge among the 
railroad men, that they will contribute from their reduced and cer- 
tainly scanty wages to pay for some part of the damage done to 
railroad and other property. Thus shows that, with the return of 
calmer thoughts, they realize the danger of appealing for aid and 
sympathy even by an act to the lawless people who have collected 
at our great centres of population. And it is to be hoped that the 
warning will not be lost on them. 

The other great lesson of the strike is the immense predomi- 
nance of the party of simple “law and order” above all others 
In a community organized as is our own, the interest of the ma- 
jority is against all disturbance of the peace. If our system have 
no other merit, it has that at the least. Even the sneers of its 
sharpest and most cynical critics confess it. “A monarchy,” says 
Fisher Ames, “is a good taut ship, which sails well, but it may 
strike a rock and go to the bottom. A democracy is like a raft; 
you can't sink it, but your feet are always under water.” And above 
all, a democracy in which two-thirds of the people own property, 
and know that their property is directly or indirectly endangered 
by every riot and outbreak, is not likely to be sunk by the “ have 
nots” of the minority. 


WE must confess to some surprise when it was announced by 
the Treasury that the “popular” subscription to the four per cent. 
loan had proved even larger than was anticipated, reaching over 
sixty-seven millions of dollars. A loan of that rate, purchasable 
in gold and redeemable in silver, seemed to us so poor an invest- 
ment, that we were obliged to conclude that either we knew noth- 
ing of the state of the money market, or that the patriotism of the 
American people had for once kept their business instincts in abey- 
ance. So we held our peace, since we could say nothing comfort- 
ing to the generous hearts who had rallied to the support of the 
Treasury. 
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Butalas! our new-found confidence in the magnanimous patriotism 
which controls the bond market, has received a violent, a mortal 
shock. The “popular” subscription is closed; the Syndicate have 
proceeded to place as many of these bonds as possible in the home 
market, before proceeding to those of Europe, only to discover 
that the Four-per-cents are everywhere offered in large quantities 
at less than par—that if they themselves want a supply of them, 
they can get them cheaper “ on the street” than at the counters of 
the Treasury. The grand “popular” subscription was after all no 
bona fide investment of the people’s capital ; it was a speculative 
transaction carried out bya group of New York banks and brokers, 
who thought that they might have a share in the profits just as 
well as the Syndicate. Indeed, it has transpired that there are 
two Syndicates, an older and larger, which dealt in the Four-and-a- 
half per cents, and a new and a smaller, which was gathered out of 
the first, and which controls the new loan. Those members of 
the former who were left out in the cold, were determined not to be 
treated in that fashion. Sharing inthe confidence felt by the Treasury 
and their former friends, that the new loan was placeable in large 
quantities among home investers, the ex-Syndics seem to have 
subscribed for nearly the whole amount which we had supposed 
to be taken by the people, and held it for the rise which would 
follow the closing of the popular subscription. The result has been 
that they were badly bitten so far as profits go; they have hciped 
their unfriends in the new Syndicate to procure their bonds more 
cheaply for the European markets, and they have enabled the 
Treasury to make a temporary display of success and popular con- 
fidence. 

But now the farce is ended, and the pretences laid bare. Thus 
far no dona fide investers on this side the Atlantic have subscribed 
for the new loan. No one has taken for granted that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury can upset the plain meaning of an Act of 
Congress by his ¢pse dixit,and make an unsold bond redeemable in 
one metal only, when the law gives the government its choice of 
two. What success the Syndicate will have in Europe it is hard 
to say; but most certainly an action for fraud will lie against them 
in any London or Frankfort court, if they represent these Four- 
per-cents as redeemable only in gold. 


Our Secretary of the Treasury has showed his acquaintance 
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with the financial methods of the nation by announcing, first in the 
newspapers and then in a speech made at Mansfield, Ohio, that 
there are sixty-six millions of unused and unneeded greenbacks 
lying in the Treasury, the property of the National Banks. From 
this he drew the easy inference that our national currency circula- 
tion is vastly in excess of the needs of the people, since more than 
twenty per cent. of its amount lay thus idle. This mare’s nest of 
a discovery was loudly welcomed by some newspapers and news- 
paper correspondents, who busied themselves in triumphing over 
real or imaginary objectors by showing that these millions formed 
no part of the reserve required by lay, 

It is hard to believe that neither the Secretary nor his editorial 
friends were aware of the real state of the case, which they could 
have learnt from a reference to the national Statute Book, or to 
any well-informed official of a National Bank. These Treasury 
notes are in as active use as any part or portion of our currency. 
They are the security upon which the Treasury has issued those 
certificates of deposit, by which the banks discharge their obliga- 
tions to one another. By their deposit, these notes are thus con- 
verted into a special form of currency, which is of no use to any 
one but bankers, and is the only one the Clearing Houses will ac- 
cept in the settlement of balances: The certificates are for large 
amounts ; they are of no value to any one but the banks, so that 
there is no risk in their transfer from place to place, and in case of 
their loss they can be easily and safely replaced by reissue. All 
this is written at large in the Act of Congress providing for the 
creation of such a bankers’ currency. But neither Secretary Sher- 
man nor any of his advisers in or out of office betray the slightest 
knowledge of the fact. 

One of the best things in the Secretary’s Mansfield speech was 
the unintentional but unavoidable admission that the Resumption 
policy of the Government is at the root of the prolonged cessation 
of business enterprise and confidence. Speaking of the “discount 
of five per cent.” on our paper money, he proceeds: “Until this 
is removed, there will be no new enterprises involving great sums, 
no active industries; but money will lie idle, and wait and watch | 
the changes that may be made before we reach the specie stand- 
ard.” Now the Secretary can hardly be supposed to mean that 
business enterprise, activity and initiative cannot co-exist with a 
depreciated paper currency, nor even with one which is by unfore- 
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seen steps approaching “the specie standard.” All our experience 
during the years 1866-1873, contradicts such a notion. Our cur- 
rency rose during these years far more than five per cent. in value, 
but no one could count on the rise, and there was no threat that ata 
given date every bank note must be redeemed in gold, and all out- 
standing obligations must be discharged in a metal of which our 
supply is almost infinitesimal. And those were years of enter- 
prise and industrial activity to an extent even beyond the limit of 
health and sanity. It is the definite threat of a change, whose conse- 
quent disasters none can compute, that now keeps money lying 
idle, and prevents “ new enterprises involving large sums.” Indus- 
try is “saved by hope,” by éhterprise ; but the hope of our indus- 
try is-like that of the condemned felon, who hears the carpenters 
at work in the jail-yard, and has heard his death-warrant read, and 
whose only hope is a respite. Men face the uncertain risks of the 
battle-field without flinching; but the certainty of a doom whose day 
and hour is fixed, paralyzes the most energetic and terrifies the 
bravest. 


THE Republican Conventions thus far leave us in doubt whether 
President Hayes enjoys the support of the party. Iowa roundly 
censures ; Ohio guardedly approves his “ efforts for the pacifica- 
tion of the country ;’ while Maine tables resolutions eulogizing 
and censuring the President, and holds her peace. Mr. Blaine 
wants peace and harmony at home, but whether he will be equally 
prominent in that character next winter remains to be seen. 

Most interest, of course, attaches to the Ohio election, as in 
some sense bearing most directly and personally upon the Presi- 
dent. The Democrats have nominated for Governor, Ex-Mayor 
Bishop, of Cincinnati, whose good even more than his bad quali- 
ties tend to prevent enthusiasm in his behalf. It seems he isa 
zealous temperance man and a good churchman, two things 
which a Western Democrat does not appreciate. He is certainly 
a man of no personal weight, unable to make a speech, and appar- 
ently more goody than good. The Republican nominee, Judge 
West, only secured the nomination because his rival, Judge Taft, 
was thought unfriendly to the Administration. He seems to be a 
man who has views of his own, and can give them utterance, al- 
though he has not thought out to their results some of the 
principles he has espoused. Both are men of unimpeached pro- 
bity, but the Republican is the abler man. 
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The two platforms are of chief interest, especially their financial 
planks. The Democracy are for preserving the greenback cur- 
rency, for unlimited coinage of silver, and for the repeal of the 
resumption act, while they roundly charge the Republican party 
with the responsibility of the labor troubles. The Republican plat- 
form is one of those carefully drawn documents meant to escape 
all objections, but sure to satisfy nobody. It says nothing about 
Resumption, but favors the recoinage of silver at gold rates, 
with a mysterious restriction about our foreign relations, which 
we cannot fathom. But the most original and positive thing 
in the platform is a proposal that Congress shall so exercise its 
right to regulate commerce, as to assume the responsibility of ad- 
justing the relations of labor and capital, so far as the great carry- 
ing companies are concerned. To this end are proposed (1) a Bu- 
reau of Industry ; (2) appropriate legislation ; (3) statutory arbitra- 
tion. The chief blunder in this proposal is the assumption that 
the great carrying companies are the only or the chief centres of 
the labor trouble. To be worth anything the same remedies must 
include the iron and glass industries, the mining industries, and in- 
deed all the greater industries of the country. As regards these, 
Congress could only interfere by an invasion of private rights, 
while it would simply excite a general dissatisfaction if the Gov- 
ernment were to dictate to the railroad managers, but leave other 
capitalists to do as they will. And even as regards the carrying 
companies, it is questionable whether the relation of the companies 
to their employees is brought within the purview of Congress by 
the letter of the Constitution. There is no precedent for such an in- 
terference, and none such was intended by the authors of the Con- 
stitution. As to statutory arbitration, it is like nothing so much as 
“forcing a man to volunteer.” It is of the very essence of arbi- 
tration that both parties submit to it voluntarily, and no statute 
could have more than an enabling force. 


THE Conservative Convention of Virginia narrowly escaped 
committing the party to the further repudiation of the State Debt. 
The creditors of the State have certainly had hard enough treat- 
ment at its hands already. Of the forty-five millions owed at the 
opening of the war, one-third has been repudiated as the share of 
West Virginia, which refuses to assume a cent of it. Of the re- 
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maining thirty millions, two-thirds have been funded in six per 
cent. bonds, whose coupons are receivable in payments to the State 
Treasury, while the holders of the remaining third receive nothing 
whatever. As a consequence, the money payments of taxes to the 
State are not sufficient to meet its current expenses, and as every- 
body is opposed to raising the land-tax, and no one has been able 
to suggest any other way of relief, an entire or partial repudiation 
of the debt seems imminent. Nobody would say “ repudiation,” 
of course; the honor of the Old Dominion is too sensitive for 
that. But a very large party in the Convention were ready to vote 
for a “forced adjustment” of the debt. Fortunately, the honest 
men prevailed, and Col. Holliday was nominated for the Governor- 
ship, with a platform distinctly committing the party to honest 
dealing. We do not envy him the post. 

Georgia, on the other hand, under the lead of her redoutable 
hero, Robert Toombs, has voted by an immense majority in her 
Constitutional Convention to repudiate the debt incurred by the 
“Carpet-bag Government” of the State. To read the argument by 
which this act is defended, one might suppose that no copy of any 
treatise on international law had ever found its way into the State. 
All the great text-writers accept the principle that, except in case 
of a suppressed rebellion, debts incurred by a de facto government, 
even one constituted by a temporary conquest, are binding on its 
successors in power. The only exceptions recognized are such as 
have not the remotest pertinency to the present case. And this 
action is all the more foolish in Georgia, a State more dependent 
on capital from outside than any other in the South. 

Both cases are clear proofs of the necessity of a reconstruction 
of the relation of the States to the general Government. It is most 
preposterous to invest these local authorities with the power to 
inflict shame and disgrace upon the American people at their own 
good pleasure. Weare responsible for them in the eyes of all 
mankind, and power must be made co-extensive with responsibility. 
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CONCERNING PRE-EXISTENCE. 
FIRST PAPER. 


‘¢ Who dreams not life more yearful than the hours 
Since first into this world he wept his way 
Erreth much, maybe’’— 

says Philip James Bailey, in the opening lines of his turgid and 
verbose, as well as ill-named poem, Zhe Mystic. The problem at 
which his words point, the insoluble problem of pre-existence, at 
one time or other is pretty sure to excite the interest of every 
person who takes heed to the course and the connection of his 
own thoughts. That human life extends no farther back than the 
space which falls within our empirical observation is the assured 
belief of the great mass of mankind, even while they hold, with 
equal tenacity, to the conviction that it does not cease when at 
death it passes beyond our observation in the other direction. 
And yet the other view has champions enough to forbid its being 
dismissed as the fanciful private notion of a few isolated thinkers. 
The belief in pre-existence is an essential part of the theories of 
metempsychosis held by more than a third of the race,—by the 
millions of Hindoo Brahminists, and the hugdreds of millions of 
Asiatic Buddhists. From Egypt, if not from farther Asia, it made 
its way to Europe in the philosophy of Pythagoras and Plato, and 
re-appeared in the Neoplatonism of Plotinus and Proclus. From 
the Hellenic thinkers it passed over to Judaism through Philo of 
Alexandria, the Pharisees, and the doctors of the Kabbalah, and 
to Christian theology through the Alexandrian Gnostics, and 
Origen and his school. It has been revived among the thinkers 
of Christendom by More and the other Cambridge Platonists in 
the seventeenth century, as also by the younger Helmont; it has 
obtained the sanction of such philosophers as Kant, Schelling, 
and the younger Fichte, of poets like Lessing, Wordsworth and 
Coleridge, and of such theologians as Julius Miiller, H. Ernesti, 
Riickert and Edward Beecher. These names warrant us in 
treating the opinion as worthy of serious and earnest discussion. 

The first general consideration, which meets us 7 imine, is that 
the instincts and practical considerations which lead men to 
believe in immortality, are to some degree of like force as regards 
the belief in pre-existence. As the thread of life passes into the 
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dark and beyond our ken in one direction, we shudder at the very 
notion of its final severance. We are without a choice as regards 
our faith in its prolongation; we are forced to that faith by our 
conviction of the worth and dignity of human nature, and of the 
preciousness of the ties which bind those who have gone ad plures 
to those who still remain. But where is our human dignity if 
we are but the upstarts of yesterday? May not that which so 
recently was not, with equal right as soon lapse out of being into 
oblivion? It was, as Cudworth points out, this argument which 
had especial weight with the old Greek philosophers in this 
regard. They asserted the eternity of the soul, in order to 
vindicate its immortality. They held that nothing which has 
being can have originated out of nothingness, or can return again 
to nothingness; and as they were assured of their own existence, 
they held that that existence could have had no temporal begin- 
ning. This present life must be at most no more than one stage 
in a vast number of stages. 

Now the Christian conception of creation, which involves, how- 
ever, the correlative conception of annihilation, does, when accepted, 
deprive this argument of its literal force. And yet our instinctive 


belief in immortality implies a half-conscious acceptance of some 
such view of the matter. We are conscious of an existence whose 
quality raises us above the shifts and changes of time, and assuine 
that this change called death will matter to us as little as all the 
rest— 


‘<If my bark sinks, ’tis to another sea;’’ 
Or as old Jerome Cardanus puts it: Aime immortalitatem non 
nunc primum, sed semper agnovi; sentio enim aliquando intellectum 
sic Deum esse adeptum, ut nos prorsus unum cum Eo esse intueamur. 
We reach this conclusion by no arguments; we have always in 
the intuition of God, and our fellowship with Him, felt so united 
to Him as to be assured that His continuance is the pledge of 
ours. But is not birth as well as death one of those temporal 
changes, which belong to a shifting and changing sphere, which is 
not the native and proper air of our spirits? Is it not merely 
because we have our backs to the earlier change and our faces to 
the later, that we fail to reason about the one on the same princi- 
ples as we use about the other? If we lived in the reversed world 
of “Dr. Mises” (D. Th. Fechner) in which old things grew new, and 
men began by a reversed dying, and ended in like manner by a 
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reversed being born, we should probably cease to think of death, 
and begin to devise arguments to show that life was not limited 
by our birth, as zealously as we now reason against the supposi- 
tion that it terminates with our physical death. 

It is sometimes said, and with much force, that the study of in- 
fant psychology is opposed to the theory of preexistence. The 
little child’s mind is so utterly unfurnished with all results of ex- 
perience, so devoid of independent character and of habits of 
thought and action, as forbids us to suppose that it had already 
passed a long period of conscious existence before coming into our 
world. What it already possesses can be accounted for by the 
principal of heredity ; it has received from its parents or its more 
remote ancestors certain dispositions and undeveloped capacities. 
But it brings with it nothing of what we would expect in a being 
which had come to this out of a pre-existent state, after enjoying 
an educational experience in that state. To this there are three 
answers possible, none of them quite final, and yet none of them 
without force. The first is that acute observers have been so 
struck by the nature and extent of the mental furniture which we 
already possess, apart from all experience of this world and not 
traceable to any such experience, that they have been obliged to 
resort to the theory of pre-existence to account for it. This was 
the case with Plato and his school, and is the source of the philo- 
sophical form of the theory. The second is that the moral charac- 
ter of children, and especially the existence of radical evil in their 
hearts, long before the unhappy experiences of this life could have 
implanted it there, have forced many men of equally acute obser- 
vation to assume that the human spirit had made choice of the evil 
before its birth into this life, and in a state of freedom to choose 
such as is not enjoyed in this world. They point out to us that 
every human being at some stage of his life’s experience becomes 
conscious of the fact that he is a sinner, and that however early in 
life this consciousness is awakened in him, he is aware that sin is not 
an external something received into his life, but the disclosure of 
a darkness, a depth of evil within him. And this experience is 
generic; it belongs not merely to individuals of the race, but to the 
whole race. It is as widely diffused as any of those universal hu- 
man gifts which belong to man as man. But on the other hand it 
is not the true state, the ideal state of man. It cannot be that in 
which he was created ; it must be the result of some resistance of 
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the human will to the divine, not here and now, but in a previous 
stage of existence. This was the view of Origen, Kant, Coleridge, 
Miiller and others, and this may be called the theological form of 
the theory. The dzrd point is that in the case of second child- 
hood we see that the spirit of man is capable of being divested for a 
time ‘of the accumulated experience of a long life, and of returning 
to just such a condition as that of the child who is but newly gifted 
with the powers of speech and motion. The great and ‘good pre- 
late, Frederick Christian von Oetinger of Wurtemburg (1702- 
1782), became in his old age a devout and innocent child, after a 
long life of usefulness, partly spent in the composition of works 
profoundly speculative as well as thoroughly edifying. The 
change began with a gradual loss of speech, so that for three years 
he was dumb. Leaving his study and his library, whose books 
were now sealed to him, he would go to the streets and _ sit down 
on the ground to join the children in their plays, and by his pas- 
sionate eagerness in their games, and his sharing their rapturous 
delight in field, in wood, in flowers, he showed himself as much a 
child as any of his playmates. The waters of Styx, which the an- 
cients represented as drunk to produce forgetfulness in souls who 
were about to re-enter upon this earthly life, were not altogether 
fabulous. 

On the other hand there are very comn.on mental experiexces, 
which have the tendency to excite a belief in pre-existence. These 
have been shared in by many of the avowed opponents of the doc- 
trine, so that there is no room to doubt their reality. Persons 
tell us that in the midst of some action, or in view of some set of 
circumstances, they are suddenly impressed with the conviction 
that this is exactly a repetition of some past experience, and yet 
they know that they can have had no such experience in this pre- 
sent life. Sir Walter Scott among others was so impressed by 
this, that it led him to a qualified belief in pre-existence. Prof. 
Bruch, of Strasburg, who has written against the belief, speaks of 
this experience as nearly universal, and tries to account for it as 
the actual but imperfect recollection of previous experiences in 
this present life. I am convinced that that explanation is errone- 
ous; but I cannot attach any weight to the more ordinary instances 
of this appearance of recollection; they seem to be nothing more 
than cases of double mental vision, corresponding to the physio- 
logical phenomenon of double sight produced by drunkenness and 
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other deranging influences. We seem to see the same thing in 
two aspects, and the mind, by an instantaneous but illogical infer- 
ence, refers the more distinct view of it to perception, and the less 
distinct to memory, whereas both in fact were due to perception. 
Nor is it necessary to suppose that the two impressions are con- 
temporaneous. They may be successive, but not properly con- 
nected in the mind, through some irregularity of mental action, 
while at the same time the one has followed the other with such 
rapidity that we infer (in our ignorance of the swiftness of the 
mind’s activity) that there was not time for us to have twice con- 
templated the act or the group of circumstances. 

Such would be my inference as regards ordinary cases of this 
sort of reminiscence, especially as they are observed to accompany 
any impaired health of the organs of mental action. But there are 
more extraordinary instances of this mental phenomenon, of which 
I can give no explanation. Three of these have fallen within my 
own range of observation. <A friend’s child of about four years 
old was observed by her older sister to be talking to herself about 
matters of which she could not be supposed to know anything, 
“Why W ,’ exclaimed the elder sister, “what do you know 
about that? All that happened before you were born!” “I would 
have you know, L , that I grew old in heaven before I was 
born.” I do not quote this as if it explained what the child meant 
it to explain, but as a curious statement from the mouth of one too 
young to have ever heard of pre-existence, or to have inferred it 
from any ambiguous mental experiences of her own. The second 
case is that of the presence of inexplicable reminiscences, or what 
seem such, in dreams. As everybody knows, the stuff which 
dreams are ordinarily made of is the every-day experience of life, 
which we cast into new and fantastic combinations, whose laws of 
arrangement and succession are still unknown to us, In the list 
of my acquaintances is a young married lady, a native of this city, 
who is repeatedly but not habitually carried back in her dreams to 
English society of the eighteenth century, seemingly of the times 
of George II., and to a gocial circle somewhat above that in which 
she now lives. Her acquaintance with literature is not such as to 
give her the least clue tothe matter, and the details she furnishes are 
not such as would be gathered from books of any class. The dress, 
especially the lofty and elaborate head-dresses of the ladies, their 
slow and stately minuet dancing, the deference of the servants to 
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their superiors, the details of the stiff, square brick houses, in one 
of which she was surprised to find a family chapel with mural 
paintings and a fine organ—all these she describes with the sort of 
detail possible to one who has actually seen them, and not in the 
fashion in which book-makers write about them. Yet another, a 
more wide-wake experience, is that of a friend, who remembers 
having died in youth and in India. He sees the bronzed attend- 
ants gathered about his cradle in their white dresses; they are 
fanning him. And as they gaze he passes into unconsciousness, 
Much of his description concerned points of which he knew noth- 
ing from any other source, but all was true to the life, and enabled 
me to fix on India as the scene which he recalled. 

It is not worth while to accumulate such evidence as this; one 
case proves as much as a thousand, for one is suggestive of a pos- 
sibility, and a thousand would go no farther. It is more interest- 
ing, and will carry us much farther in an understanding of the 
subject, if we will look at the various theories of pre-existence 
which have grown out of these and similar suggestions. 

I. The theories of metempsychosis which are found in the ancient 
Egyptian belief, and in the Brahminical and Buddhist religions of 
Eastern Asia, may be classed among the theories of pre-existence, 
since they all regard any human life as possibly one term of an in- 
definite series, and not necessarily the first. The Brahmin and the 
Buddhist are here practically at one, for the great Buddhist revolt 
against Hindoo sacerdotalism merely made this doctrine more 
complete and philosophic than it had been. “The common end of 
every system studied by the Hindoos is the ascertainment of the 
means by which perpetual exemption from the necessity of repeated 
births may be won,” Prof. Wilson tells us. There are indeed differ- 
ences of very marked character, which modify the views taken of 
metempsychosis. While both Brahmin and Buddhist regard per- 
sonal and individual existence as a delusion, and the escape out of 
it as the true salvation, the means of escape, and the end which is 
the refuge of the saved, are very different. The Brahmin seeks 
absorption in Brahm as “the reality at the heart of things;” the 
Buddhist believes in no such reality. The individual is to the 
Buddhist no more a delusion than is the universe itself, and to its 
vanity and its unrest there is no contrast to be found anywhere, 
save in the silence and the peace of nothingness. Nirvana is the 
path to that rest, not the rest itself. It is the state of one who is 
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now and here so free from all desire, that when this life ceases no 
wish or desire will go forth to perpetuate existence in another birth 
—another life. To Nirvana succeeds at death the Pan-nirvana of 
utter silence and annihilation. And, of course, the means to these 
different ends are very different. To the Buddhist the one duty of 
life is mortification, the extinction of affection and desire—the will 
not to exist,as Schopenhauer says. But the Brahmin’s duty is 
contemplation, illumination, religious asceticism, the communion 
with Brahm in the study of the sacred books and attention 
to religious forms. Another great distinction is the contrast of 
Brahmin exclusiveness with the democracy, the universalism of 
the Buddhist creed. Only the Brahmin, the wearer of the sacred 
thread, can directly aspire to the felicity of absorption into the 
Source. The inferior castes have no such felicity within their 
reach, until by undergoing the prolonged and painful penances of 
the fakir they attain to the privilege of the Brahmin caste. But 
the Buddhist ascetic may come from any class, and in his succes- 
sive births may pass from the highest to the lowest, or vice versa. 
The range of metempsychosis, in the Hindoo conception of it, 
embraces all sentient existence. From the fellowship of the gods 
to that of the insect which disports itself in filth and slime, from 
the joys of heaven to the torments of hell, birth is the gate which 
opens into every state, and merit is that which determines into 
which it shall open. This earth, and still more human life, seem 
to occupy a sort of intermediate position between the extremes 
thus included ; and to this earthly life of man the sentient being 
may again and again return, leaving behind it all memory of its 
past experiences, but carrying with it the wings of its merits or 
the weights of its demerits. These two indestructible results of 
past conduct are kept as separate accounts to be wrought out in 
independence of each other, and without any striking of balances 
or computation of averages. Every merit is to be rewarded by 
births in heaven or on earth; every demerit to be punished by 
births on earth or in hell. ' Thus all sentient existences from the 
highest to the lowest are bound by the one great “chain of the 
law ;” the tenant of heaven may be already the predestined occu- 
pant of hell, or vice versa. To escape from this necessity by asorp- 
tion into Brahm or lapse into Pan-nirvana, is the true salvation.’ 





Mr. Alger points out the curious resemblance of the language used in the Apoca- 
lypse to the aspirations of the Indian believing in metempsychosis: “ Him that over- 
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Zoroastrianism, with its usual antagonism to Hindoo ideas, 
knows nothing of a metempsychosis. But the Egyptian doctrine 
of a future life taught that the human spirit, if found unworthy of 
heaven after death, was condemned to pass through all the differ- 
ent lower forms of animated existence, or was given over to “the 
prince of the power of the air,” to 

‘¢ Be imprisoned in the viewless winds, 

And blown with restless violence round about the pendent world.”’ 

Both these methods of purgation were preliminary to a second 
probation as human beings, after a lapse of three thousand years. 
But the worst sinners were at once plunged into a fiery hell, and 
this sentence seems to have been final. 

II. The amount of intercourse between ancient India and an- 
cient Greece seems to have been. much more extensive than we 
are generally inclined to suppose. The great Eastward march of 
the Greeks under Alexander (who entered India B. C. 328) was 
not the first lifting of the veil which hid India from the Greeks; 
individual travelers had already most probably penetrated either 
country from the other. But with Alexander the amount of 
contact reached its maximum, and the influence of Hindoo ideas 
upon the Hellenic intellect is from that time beyond question. 
Even Aristotle, it is believed, owed much to the rationalizing 
Sankhya philosophy of Kapila and his school. 

A Greek tradition pointed out Pythagoras as one of the Greeks 
who visited India before the age of Alexander. It is almost 
certain that he traveled into Egypt, and from the Egyptian 
priests he possibly received the suggestion of the theory of me- 
tempsychosis which he taught in the Greek cities of lower Italy 
(B. C. 529). He seems to have taught the Aigyptian doctrine of 
“the great year,” an eraat whose conclusion all things should once 
more return to their starting point. According to Plato’s Phaedo, 
he regarded the body as a prison in which the soul was enchained 
as a punishment; while from Aristotle and Diogenes Laertius we 
know that he taught that on its release by death it must pass 
through a whole circle of living forms. On this and other points 





cometh will I make a pillar in the temple of my God, and he shall go no more out.” 
The spiritual truth which gives these notions and theories their vitality is well 
expressed by one of J. H. Hasenkamp’s correspondents: Gott hilft uns aus einer Noth 
in die andere, damit wir lernen sollen, hm allein anhangen. (Christliche Schriften, 


I. 137.) 
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it is extremely difficult to determine exactly what the views of the 
Pythagoreans were. From himself we have received only a group 
of brief aphorisms of practical wisdom ; from his earlier disciples a 
few doubtful fragments; from the later, abundance of incredible 
statements. The school which he established was a religious and 
ascetic order with political aims, not unlike the priesthoods and 
priestly castes of Egypt. In fine, everything about the doctrine 
and the school, points us to Egypt, and authorizes us to assume 
that if we possessed a full and authenticaccount of what Pythagoras 
taught, we should find that he had learnt on the Nile what he taught 
in Italy. Some of his later disciples, especially the author of the 
work which passes under the name of Timaeus the Locrian, denied 
that Pythagoras taught the doctrine of metempsychosis in any lit- 
eral sense, and said that he meant merely to point out the truth 
that men are assimilated by their vices to the beasts. This view is 
also taken by Prof. Maurice in his History of Moral and Metaphysi- 
cal Philosophy. 

Pythagoras belongs to the fifth, and Plato to the thirdcentury be- 
fore Christ. In the intermediate century Empedocles, the Greek 
Schelling, sought to explain the universe to himself and others, by 
the action of the formative principles of love and hate, attraction 
and repulsion, acting on “the four elements.” He regards nature 
as a vast formative process, in which many monstrosities were 
evolved, but perished by “ survival of the fittest,” and in which the 
higher forms of life are evolved out of the lower. His doctrine of 
pre-existence was a Darwinian metempsychosis; each single man 
has already passed through all the lower forms of life before attain- 
ing the human dignity ; and every lower existence is the possibil- 
ity of a man on its upward march. 

Plato has been called by Mr. Emerson the synthesis of Europe 
and Asia, and a decidedly Oriental and non-Hellenic element per- 
vades his writings. He had traveled in Egypt and in Asia Minor, 
besides visiting the Pythagoreans of lower Italy. As he died (B. 
C. 348) twenty years before Alexander’s invasion of India, he had 
no opportunity to profit by the new knowledge of Hindoo systems 
and thinkers which resulted from that event. 

His theory of pre-existence, while it may have been suggested 
by that of the A2gyptians or of the Pythagoreans, cannot be said to 
owe its place in his teaching to any such extraneous influence. In 
fact it grows out of his theory of knowledge; or more exactly, his 
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doctrine of ideas. His great aim, as that of his master Socrates, 
was to vindicate the reality and validity of truth from the sceptic- 
ism of the sophists of his time, who taught that ¢vwth is that which 
each man ¢voweth—is mere subjective opinion. Socrates spent his 
life in leading men from opinion to knowledge, but he never solved 
the difficulty presented by the question whether our perceptions 
ever reach beyond the phenomenal, the mere appearance of things, 
to their reality. If knowledge goes no farther, if the reality of 
things is not cognizable, then the sophists are right in teaching that 
this is a mere world of shadows, a delusion, or in Hindoo phrase, 
maya. 

The classic passage in which Plato presents the relation of the 
human soul to the noumenal world is the myth in the Phaedrus. 
As one reads the passage it is impossible not to feel that it was sug- 
gested by the splendid religious procession which closed the Pan- 
Athenzan festival, and in which nearly the whole population of the 
city took part. It wound its way first through the finest streets of 
the city, and then up the steep ascent of the Acropolis, the horses 
struggling for a foothold as they went. That elevated site on the 
citadel, one thousand by five hundred in length, commanded the 
view of the busy city at the base of the citadel, of the plains that 
sloped outward and upward to the encircling mountain ranges, of 
spacious sea in the distance, while over all was spread the un- 
troubled, deep blue sky of the Greek heavens—the view thus pre- 
senting to the worshiper’s sight at once all the changing aspects of 
human life, and the most perfect type of heaven’s calm repose. But 
the imagination of the poet-philosopher conjures up before us a 
sublimer procession, marshaled not by an Athenian Archon, but 
by the King of gods and men; and the city’s ways through which they 
pass are the heavenly orbits of movement, until at last they ascend 
the celestial dome itself, and from its outer curve as from the sum- 
mit ofa loftier Acropolis gaze upward on that which is more splendid, 
more peaceful, more soothing, more full of nourishment for the best 
and highest nature of man, than even the calm deep beauty of the 
Athenian sky. 

The Socrates of the dialogue first likens the soul to “a winged 
team and their charioteer. In the case of the gods both horses 
and charioteer are all good and of good breed; those of the rest are 
mixed. And first of all, our charioteer drives a pair; in the next 
place, the one is good and noble in itself and by breed, while the 
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other is the opposite in both regards. And so the management of 
the chariot must needs be difficult and harassing. Just how the 
living being which is immortal is distinguished from that which is 
mortal, I must endeavor to tell you. All that is soul has the charge 
of that which is soulless, and traverses the whole heaven, appear- 
ing now in one form, now in another. When perfect and possessed 
of wings, she moves in mid air and controls the whole world (osmos). 
But if she lose her feathers, she is borne hither and thither 
until she lays hold of something that is fixed and solid, and 
there making her home, and taking to herself an earthly body, 
which seems to be self-moved by reason of the force she furnishes, 
soul and body are fastened together and come to be called mortal. .. 
.. . But let us take up the reason of that stripping off the feathers 
by which the soul is brought to its fall. It is as follows: The power 
of the wing is designed to bear up that which is heavy through 
mid air, where the race of the gods dwells, and of all that is corpo- 
real this has most in common with the divine; for the divine is the 
beautiful, the wise, the good, and every thing of the sort, and by 
these the wing of the soul is nourished and groweth especially. 
But by what is base and evil, and whatever else is the opposite of 
divine, it wastes away and is destroyed. 

“ Now Zeus, the great Leader in heaven, leads the van, driving a 
winged chariot, the marshal and guardian of all. And he is fol- 
lowed by the host of the gods and demons marshaled in eleven 
bands, for Hestia alone remaineth in the house of the gods, and 
those of the rest who belong to the number of The Twelve [Great 
Gods] lead on as captains of their companies, each in the ofder to 
which he has been assigned. Now there are within heaven many 
and blessed views and ways of passage in which the race of the 
happy gods pass to and fro, each of them doing his own work, and 
whoever can and will follows, for envy stands aloof from the choir 
of the gods. 

“But whenever they go to banquet and to feast, then they proceed 
all together up towards the lofty vault of heaven. Now the chari- 
ots of the gods being well balanced and obedient to the rein, pro 
ceed easily, but the rest with difficulty. For the horse that par- 
takes of evil slips downward, sinking and gravitating towards the 
earth, if he has not been properly broken in by the charioteer. 
Then it is that toil and extremest conflict press hard upon the soul. 
But those souls which are called immortal, when they reach the 
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summit, go forth and stand upon the back [the convex] of the 
heaven, and as they stand the revolution [of the sphere] carries 
them around with it, and they behold the things which are outside 
of the heaven. 

“Now the place which is above the heaven no earthly poet has 
ever praised as it deserves, nor ever will; but it is thus. For I 
must dare to tell the truth, especially when I am talking about 
Truth. The colorless, formless and intangible Being which 7s Be- 
ing, is visible only to the Reason (mous), which is the governor of 
the soul. Round about this [pure Being] is located the true sort 
of knowledge. Since then the intelligence of God—like that of 
every soul in so far as it is to receive what best befits it—is nour- 
ished on Reason and pure Knowledge, in beholding at last the Be- 
ing it loves it, and in contemplating the Truth is nourished and 
gladdened, until the revolution [of the sphere] brings it round 
again to its starting place. And in this circuit it beholds Right- 
eousness itself, beholds Temperance itself, beholds Knowledge—not 
that which has origin, nor that which differs in the different things 
to which we ascribe existence, but Knowledge which has a real 
being in that which is Being indeed. And other equally real exis- 
tences she beholds and is feasted upon, and then re-entering the 
heaven she returns homeward. And when she has come thither, 
the charioteer, staying his horses at their stall, fodders them with 
ambrosia, and waters them withnectar. And this is the life of the 
gods, 

“ But as to the other souls, that which best follows God and is 
most tike Him lifts up the head of the charioteer to the place out- 
side the heaven, and is carried around the revolution with Him, 
disturbed indeed by the horses, and beholding the things which 
have true being with difficulty. Another lifts up the head at times, 
at others draws it in because compelled by the horses, and there- 
fore beholds some and not others; the rest one and all desire and 
follow that which is above, but not being able to reach it, they are 
carried around submerged beneath the heaven, they tread and fall 
upon each other, each trying to get precedence of the other. 
Noise, and rivalry, and sweat to the last degree ensue, whereupon 
many are maimed in their wings by the fault of their charioteers. 
And all of them, after long toil, depart uninitiated into the vision of 
Being, and when they have gone are fed on the food of opinion. 
Whence then that great desire of theirs to behold the plain of Truth? 
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Is it not because the pasturage which befits what is best in the soul 
happens to grow in that meadow, and the growth of the wing by 
which the soul soars, is nourished with this? 

“ And this is this law of Adrastea [or Nemesis, the inevitable 
Order]: whatsoever soul has shared with God, in beholding any of 
those things that are true and real, is unharmed until the next 
period, and if she is always able to do this, is always unhurt. But 
should it happen that she cannot follow on to know, and by any 
mischance grows heavy through being filled with forgetfulness and 
faultiness, and through that heaviness loses her feathers and falls 
to the earth, then the law is that this soul shall not take upon her 
the nature of any beast in the first generation [or birth], but the 
soul that has seen most shall come to the birth of a man who is to 
be a philosopher, or an artist, or of some musician and lover; and 
the second [to the birth] of a lawful king, or warrior and ruler; 
the third of a statesman, or of some financier, or man of affairs ; 
the fourth of a toil-loving gymnast, or of some one who is to be a 
physician ; the fifth the life of a soothsayer, or some hierophantic 
function ; to the sixth the life of a poet, or of some other sort of 
mimic, will be suitable; to the seventh that of an artizan or a hus- 
bandman ; to the eighth that of a sophist or a demagogue; to the 
ninth, that of a tyrant. And whoever in any of these positions 
conducts himself rightly, receives a better lot; but whoever behaves 
otherwise, a worse. 

“No soul arrives at that place from whence it came for ten thous- 
and years, except it be that one who is honestly a philosopher, or 
a lover who has a share of philosophy. These in the third period of a 
thousand years, if thrice successively they have chosen this man- 
ner of life, and have thus received their wings, depart thither in the 
three thousandth year. But the rest, when they have finished the 
first life assigned them, undergo a judgment. And after the judg- 
ment, some of them proceed to the prison-house under the earth 
and receive punishment; and the others, having been raised by the 
judgment to a place in the heaven, pass their time in a manner 
worthy of the life they lived in human form. 

“And when, in the thousandth year, they come to a casting of 
lots and a choice of their second life, each chooses whichever she 
wishes. And thereupon a human soul comes to the life of a beast; 
and one that has been a man, becomes from a beast a man again. 

“But that soul which has never beheld the Truth, will never come 
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into this [human] form; the understanding of general truth col- 
lected from many perceptions into unity by rational thought is an 
essential of humanity. And this is the recoilection of those things 
which our soul has once seen when accompanying God, and dis- 
daining those things which we now speak of as being, and lifting 
up our heads to behold true Being. Wherefore it is just that the 
intelligence of the philosopher alone receives wings; for he is ever 
with all his might busied with the recollections of these things, 
occupation with which makes God what he is. And only the man 
who makes right use of such recollections, and thus continually 
attains initiation into perfect mysteries, becomes truly perfect; and 
for giving up human pursuits and becoming enwrapt in the divine, 
he is esteemed by the many as beside himself, for they fail to see 
that he is God-possessed. 

rere As has been said, every human soul is by nature a be- 
holder of Being, else she would not have entered into this form of 
life. But it is not easy for every soul to awaken those recollec- 
tions which she brought from thence, or they may then have had 
but scant vision of what was there, or since they have fallen thence 
they may have had the mischance to be diverted by bad associa- 
tions to that which is unjust, and to fall into forgetfulness of the 
holy things which they then beheld. A few are left, who retain 
enough of the recollection; but whenever they behold any resem- 
blance of what is there, they are struck with astonishment, and are 
no longer masters of themselves ; but they know not why they are 
thus affected, because they have no adequate perception. But 
there is no brilliancy in those earthly likenesses of justice and 
temperance, and whatever else is precious to the soul; for through 
obscure instruments, it is given with difficulty and to but few to draw 
near to those images and behold what manner of thing it is that they 
represent. But then it was permitted to behold Beauty in all its splen- 
dor, when along with the blessed chorus, we [philosophers ] following 
Zeus, others some other of the gods, we shared in the beatific vision 
and contemplation, and were initiated into mysteries which it is just 
to call the most perfect of all, and whose rapturous feast we kept in 
innocence, and while stiil inexpert of those evils which were await- 
ing us in a time still future. And we beheld visions innocent and 
simple and peaceful and happy, as if spectators at the mysteries, 
in pure array, ourselves pure, and without a sign upon us of this 
which we now carry about with us and call a body, and are bound 
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thereto like an oyster to his shell. Let us indulge in these mem- 
ories, whereby we are led to speak the longer from desire of the 
things which we then saw.” 

Such is the great “myth” of the Phedrus. As we compare its 
teachings with those of Plato’s predecessors, it is impossible to 
avoid seeing that he is not original in what he says of the nature 
of the judgment upon mankind, and their subsequent return to 
human bodies, or to the bodies of other animals. The coincidence 
of his statements with those of the Oriental religions, points to a 
common source. The Egyptian doctrine of metempsychosis, of 
which we possess so meagre an account, and upon which Plato 
as well as Pythagoras evidently drew, must have been in all its 
main features identical with those of India, whether that resem- 
blance was the result of some influence exerted by the prigsts of 
either nation upon the thoughts of the other, or whether both were 
indebted to some older but now vanished source. 

It is certain, if we may believe Plato himself, that his view of 
metempsychosis was no private opinion of his own. In the last 
book of the Republic he quotes the narrative given by the Pam- 
phylian Er, who had been killed in battle, but came to life again 
on his funeral pyre, and declared that he was sent back to earth to 
disclose the nature of that future upon which the dead enter. He 
found things much as Plato’s myth describes them, the good and 
the wicked who had just died being assigned their places in 
heaven and under the earth respectively, and a number of souls, 
whose thousand years of one or the other experience had expired, 
were made to cast lots for a choice out of a large number of 
human and animal lives, and, after making their choice in the 
order determined by lot, were made to drink of the River of 
Indifference and to traverse the Plain of Forgetfulness, before pro- 
ceeding to the world again. The importance of this story is in 
the fact that all such visions simply reflect the opinions already 
held by those who experience them. Protestant visionaries 
always discover a Protestant heaven and hell; Catholic ecstatics 
always supplement it with aspurgatory. The American clairvoy- 
ant or medium talks broad and loose theology ; the English spirits 
are orthodox and evangelical. Swedenborg found the gardens of 
heaven laid out in the Dutch fashion, which was that of his time. 
Er’s visions reflect as in a mirror Er’s notions, which were doubt- 
less those of his time. When, therefore, a vast body of Greeks 
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were expelled from the eastern provinces of the Alexandrian 
Empire by the rise of the Parthians, and made their way into 
India, they well might accommodate themselves to the predomi- 
nant creed of the Hindoos—the Buddhism which got the upper 
hand under the low-caste dynasty founded at Magadha by Chan- 
dragupta*. It was his grandson Asoka who embraced the less 
exclusive and more democratic creed of Sakya-Muni. As the 
final revolt of the Parthians occurred 210 B. C., it was either he 
or some of his more immediate successors who welcomed the 
Greeks, and persuaded them to change their creed for a kindred 
one. As Buddhists they ruled for centuries in Orissa, and colon- 
ized the the Island of Java, to which they gave their name. 

The original element in Plato’s myth is his super-celestial plain, 
the dwelling-place of the substantial ideas, the essential Truth, the 
absolute Knowledge, in which the pure Being holds the supreme 
place our theology assigns to God, but the polytheist would not as- 
cribe to his gods. These mighty beings, whose existence was as- 
sured by venerable tradition, had above and beyond them One 
whose nature was not disclosed to men; personality, intelligence, 
character, even life, were audacious assertions in regard to this One. 
The Highest might be the abstract, the impersonal, but must be 
the most Real and the centre, nay the locality, of those Realities, of 
which the so-called realities of earth were but dim shadows. Aiud 
the blessedness of all rational beings, gods as well as men, inust be 
in feasting upon that vision. The difference between the gods and 
lower forms of life must be in the freedom of the former from the 
antagonism of the desires to the reason (ows), and to its faithful 
servant, the passionate principle.2 But did our author seriously 
and deliberately deny the vision of these Realities to a man here 
and now, embodied in the flesh, and did he mean that the only 
knowledge we have of them is that of recollection? Some of his 
best interpreters say that the lesson of the Phaedrus is “ that only 
he who governs himself, who has his lower nature in subjection, can 
be fit for the highest exercise of his faculties, for the contemplation 





2Called by the Greeks Sandracotta. He was the contemporary of Seleucus Nica. 
tor (circ. 354-279 B.C.) who, in the great scramble after Alexander’s death, founded 
the dynasty and the kingdom of the Seleucidz. Asoka therefore would belong to the 
latter part of the third century before Christ,—the period of Hannibal and Scipio. 


3 Reason (sous) is the charioteer of the soul; passion (mos) the noble horse; and 
desire (epithumia) the base one. 
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of that which indeed is.” Hegel also attributes the whole doctrine 
that knowledge is reminiscence to a desire to escape from the 
common notion of learning the truth, which is that of receiving 
into the mind an alien substance, a process of mechanically filling 
up an empty space with matters which are alien and indifferent to 
that space. Such a notion he pronounces contradictory to the 
Platonic conception of the Vows, in which that which is or is to be 
the object of its activity must be already present, and at most but 
needs to be brought forth into consciousness. He thinks there- 
fore that reminiscence was an unhappy expression, as it suggested 
that these truths, which are always present to the reason, and have 
their roots in it, had been received at some point of time in its ex- 
istence. But this, we hold with Prof. Hoffman of Wurtzburg, 
is confounding the conceptions of general truth which Plato re- 
garded as universally present in men’s minds in this present life, 
with the ideas of which these conceptions are mere copies in 
thought, and faint copies at that. Others, such as Mr. Taylor (T. 
C. D.) in his Essay on the Platonic Idea, maintain that Plato, antici- 
pating Kant, means by his pre-existence a purely super- and extra- 
temporal, or eternal existence, in regard to which earlier and later 
are conceptions of no validity; but that in the myth, and in the nu- 
merous passages which describe knowledge as reminiscence, he 
speaks in the only language in which he could have conveyed any 
notion of his meaning—a language necessarily imperfect and likely 
to mislead. 

Now if Plato was not in earnest with the pictorial representation 
which conveys his theory of Knowledge, if he was there express- 
ing himself in mere parables and resemblances, we can have no 
certainty that he was in earnest as regards his theory of pre-exis- 
tence. There is far more evidence for the former than for the lat- 
ter; for the reminiscence theory is again and again reiterated in 
sober scientific discussion, while the notion of pre-existence fully 
presents itself only in the myths, whose proper nature and position 
in the range of Plato’s teaching are altogether uncertain. As F. 
C. Baur says, the myth in the Phaedrus finds its best parallel in 
the third chapter of Genesis, which describes the fall of Adam and 
Eve.* Whether either or both of them are meant to state historical 





‘Baur well describes the essential and philosophical difference between the two re- 
presentations: “It is clear that the fundamental conception of the Platonic myth is 
not so much a fall into sin, as a falling away of souls. The cause of this, even though 
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fact, or merely to present general truth in the form of parable, de- 
pends upon the intention of their authors, and every one will con- 
strue that for himself. 

II. A Jew of Alexandria, who was about twenty-five years old at 
the birth of our Saviour, but who in his writings has left no trace 
of any acquaintance with the most important events in the world’s 
history, although they happened in his time, has given us a version 
of the Platonic philosophy adapted to the religious beliefs of his 
own people. Philo was a man of no ordinary ability, and only the 
unhappy direction of his literary efforts, in allegorizing the Old Tes- 
tament Scriptures into a theory resembling the Platonic philos- 
ophy, has prevented him from obtaining a far greater name in liter- 
ature. He thought those old stories of Hebrew tribes, tents and 
flocks, wars and wanderings, too vulgar and commonplace to be 
regarded as divine words. He turned the story into such deft Pla- 
tonic allegories that the world said “ Either Moses platonizes or 
Plato mosaizes,” and went its way. 

Philo’s theory of pre-existence, which chiefly concerns us here, 
is much the same as his master Plato’s. He hadto elect between the 
Mosaic and the Platonic account of the Fall as to which expressed 
the essential truth, and, though a Jew, decided for Plato. The chief 
difference from Plato is in the character he ascribes to that ideal 
world—the sum of the ideas—calling it the Logos, the Word 
or Reason of God, and also the Wisdom of God, the Spirit of 
God. These divine ideas differ from those of Plato, in being forces 
which realize themselves with plastic energy in the world of matter. 
At times Philo personifies them as “angels;” at times he personi- 
fies the Logos which is their totality, and speaks of the Logos as 
sustaining a definite personal relation to God, and even as his first 
born son, and as a second God (but infinitely distinct from the 
Father), and as creating the world. Here he presents the steps of 
transition from his own to the Christian idea of the Logos. Some 








it be their own fault, is yet in its last resolution a deficiency in intellectual force, the 
inability implanted in them by nature to elevate themselves to that which truly is. 
Although the souls are all originally equal and follow the same impulse, yet a very 
great difference is discovered as soon as their intellectual power attains its develop- 
ment. While Christianity places the origin of the fall in a self-determination of the 
will by which man turns away from the Divine, and renounces the subordination of 
his will to that of God, Platonism traces this falling away from the incapacity to know 
the Divine.” Das Christliche des Platonismus, oder Socrates und Christus; Tubin- 
gen, 1837. 
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of his interpreters would fain identify his doctrine with that of 
John, declaring the Apostle a mere copyist. But a close study 
shows a very marked divergence, as well as a marked coincidence, 
in their views. As has well been said, to study the force of New 
Testament words in the writings of those who had previously used 
them, is like trying to ascertain the character of the wine of Cana 
from a chemical investigation of the water furnished by its wells. 

Men are fallen spirits attracted by material desires, and thus 
brought into this prison house of a material body, and yet of kin 
to God and the Logos on the spiritual side of their nature. The 
philosophic life is the means by which they must escape with aid 
of the Logos, from the eternal reprobation of which they are in 
danger, and effect their return to the blessed fellowship from which 
they have fallen. In this view of the matter, the Hebraistic ten- 
dency of Philo comes into view, but not in his speaking of this re- 
generation as a purification from matter, and a voluntary renunciation 
of all earthly ties and relationships. Philo renounced much of 
what was best and greatest in the creed of his fathers, in order to 
refine and etherialize it. 

Philo was not the first who undertook to fuse Greek philosophy 
and Jewish religion. The Septuagint translation, made in the third 
century before Christ, gives evidence of such a purpose in its sup- 
pressing the strong anthropomorphic expressions by which the 
Old Testament described God’s actions and attributes. Aris- 
tobulus, a Jewish-Greek poet of the second century, defends the 
Sabbath on Pythagorean principles and speaks of the divine Power 
much as Philo does of the Logos. Similar phrases are found in 
Aristeas and in the Second Book of the Maccabees. But the apoc- 
ryphal Wisdom of Solomon, which is also probably older than Philo, 
teaches the eternity of matter, the pre-existence of souls, and of 
wisdom as the reflected splendor of the divine light, the mirror of 
the divine efficiency, and in similar phrases. Pythagoreanism 
seem to have been blended with Judaism in the beliefs and practices 
of the Jewish Therapeutz of Egypt, and their brethren the Essenes 
of Palestine. 

How soon the Jewish Cabbala originated, and from what source 
its doctrines are derived, is a matter of disputes interminable. 
The theory which assigns it to a date before or immediately after 
the beginning of the Christian era is now generally rejected, and it 
is believed that its two great text books, the Sohar and the Sepher 
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Jezirah, were composed during the middle ages. At the same 
time it seems highly probable, if not quite certain, that many of its 
teachings had been handed down by tradition from much earlier 
times, and that parts are due to the Jewish philosophers of Alex- 
andria and others tothe Neoplatonistsand the Gnostic heretics who 
ata somewhat later date taught in the same city. One of these 
doctrines is that of pre-existence, not in the speculative form pre- 
sented by Philo, but in one much simpler and more matter-of-fact 
in its character. We have the high authority of Josephus for 
ascribing it to the Pharisees. It is the belief that human spirits are 
again and again born into the world, after long intervals, and in 
entire forgetfulness of their previous experiences in life. This is 
not a curse, as with the Oriental religions, but a blessing; it is the 
process by which elect spirits are purified by repeated probations. 
This belief already existed among the Jews in the time of Christ. 
‘Which did sin?” his disciples asked him, “this man or his pa- 
rents, that he was born blind?” ‘Whom say men that I am ?” he 
asked his disciples; and they answered: “Some say Elijah; others 
Jeremiah; others, one of the old prophets.” We shall see this 
very form of the theory commending itself to Lessing, Pierre Le- 
roux, and to other less notable thinkers of our own times. 

III. Returning from Hebrew to Hellenic ground, we find pre- 
existence taught in its Platonic form by the Neoplatonist phil- 
osophers so-called. This group of thinkers embraced Ammonius 
Saccas (175-250 A. D.), Plotinus (204-269), Porphyry (232-304), 
Iamblichus (00. cérc. 330), Proclus (411-485) and Damascius (77. 527- 
533), besides others of lesser note. Its activities extended over 
quite three centuries of the Christian era, and by reason of the ap- 
propriation of its ideas by Christian theologians, (beginning with 
Origen of Alexandria,) it has never ceased to influence the thinking 
of both Eastern and Western Christendom. It stands in es- 
pecially close relation té Christian, Jewish and even Mo- 
hammedan mysticism, while in the philosophy of Mr. Emerson we 
have substantially a revival of that of Plotinus, without its distinctly 
Pagan features or the modifications by which the theologians have 
adapted it to Christianity. And Plotinus is by far the best writer 
of the school, as he is also the oldest whose works are preserved. 
“ Plotinus,” says Coleridge, “ was a man of wonderful ability, and 
some of the sublimest passages I ever read are in his works.” 

On the other hand, Neoplatonism can claim but little originality 
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for any of the ideas which it has helped to popularize and dissemi- 
nate. It was thoroughly eclectic, for it gathered up into oneall the 
various doctrines of previous teachers (Pythagoras, Plato, the Hel- 
lenic mythology, the Oriental religions, and even Aristotle) which 
it felt to be in harmony with its favorite type of thought, z. e. which 
would enable it to construct a philosophical theology which might 
make headway against the Christian religion, by satisfying those 
wants and desires of the human spirit to which the Christian reve- 
lation especially addresses itself. Did Christianity disclose to 
men the reality and the nearness of a spiritual world? The Neo- 
platonists would do no less for them. Did the church offer to 
men a reconciliation with God by expiation of sin, and a restora- 
tion of communion between the human and the divine? They 
also would show men the path by which to return to the Source. 
But there was one very striking difference between the two beliefs. 
Christianity addressed itself to all alike—to the slave as well as his 
master—to the beggar at the gate as well as to the philosopher in 
his chair. Neoplatonism would seek only the enlightened, the cul- 
tivated, the refined. It passed by the vulgar with uplifted nose. It 
pledged itself to disclose the path to glory and immortality, but 
only to the elect few, the lofty-minded and the enlightened, while 
the great mass being mere animal men, would perish as do the ani- 
mals. 

In common with some of the Oriental religions, Neoplatonism 
accepts a principle, which distinguishes it at once from Christian- 
ity and from all the earlier Greek philosophies,—the principle of 
emanation, which took the place of the idea of creation. Thus Plo- 
tinus asserted that the highest principle of all is not intelligence 
(nous) but unity,—a unity devoid of intelligence because above it, 
and bringing forth all things by a natural necessity, without the 
exercise of volition or intelligence. From this Unity proceedeth 
Intelligence, which, however, exists only in the duality of itself 
and its object, and, therefore, cannot be the highest principle. In 
it is embraced the world of substantial ideas. From the ous pro- 
ceeds in like manner the multiplicity of souls which complete the 
compass of the intelligible world, and of which the world-soul is 
the highest. Such a system is monistic, and most easily bears a 
pantheistic interpretation. But its expositors, especially Plotinus, 
spared no pains to avoid a pantheistic construction of their views, 
and to assert an individuality in that which had emanated, which 
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was qualitatively quite distinct from that of the Source. The 
Source is indivisible and immovable; the souls are manifold and 
movable, and by virtue of this last property they beget the mater- 
ial and sensible world. Matter has no real being ; it is the non-exist- 
ent, the maya of the universe, the necessary boundary-line between 
being and not being. The souls who have descended into it did so 
from pride and the desire of a false independence. They now more 
or less forget their first estate and the Father whom they have de- 
serted. Some are buried in sensual delight; others are capable of 
civil morality, but no more; men of a divine nature are capable of 
rising once more to the communion from which they fell. It is 
their mission, not to regenerate or enlighten the dormant mass of 
humanity, but, in the dying words of Plotinus, “ to bring the divine 
within them into harmony with that which is divine in the uni- 
verse.” But in justice to them it must be said that they saw no 
necessity for the redemption of the two lower orders of mankind; 
each had already attained the highest position in the scale of being 
of which it was capable, and one might as well mourn for the tree 
that it was not an ox, or for the ox that it had not attained human- 
ity, as for these lower orders of human life that they were not 
spiritually-minded philosophers. 

We have followed Plotinus chiefly in this slight sketch, omitting 
everything but what was needed to explain his view of the past aid 
the future of human souls. But the theories of the schoo! under- 
went very great modifications in the hands of its later masters. 
Theurgy and magic, fascination and mystification, visions and ecsta- 
sies, clairvoyance and table-rapping, animal magnetism and ghost- 
seeing, and all “the night side of nature” as known to that age, were 
taken up into its teaching and its practice. It had no choice but 
to resort to them; its position as the pagan rival of the Christian 
Church forced it to resort to every fancied channel of communica- 
tion with the spiritual world. Christianity put itself forward as able 
to show to men the avenue of access which had been opened from 
above; Neoplatonism must find rival avenues from below. The best 
men of the school—notably Plotinus and his biographer, Iamblichus 
—resisted the earliest of these steps downward, but in vain; human 
nature was too strong for them. 

1V. There existed in Alexandria, earlier even than the school of 
the Neoplatonists, a school of thinkers called the Gnostics, with 
whom Plotinus and his friends had much in common and might 
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fairly have been expected to sympathize. They also were eclec- 
tics, who sought to furnish the new Christian church with a philo- 
sophical version and completion of its own creed; and the masters 
of the school in Egypt had resort to Plato as well as to the Orien- 
tal religions. They too were seeking to construct a ladder from 
earth to heaven by theories which ended in dubious practices, and 
they too denied to the Founder of the Church that unique place 
as the Head of humanity which ordinary Christians claimed for 
him, and codrdinated him with a vast number of other beings who 
stood midway between man and God, but were neither. Yet they 
seem to have excited more direct antagonism in the mind of Ploti- 
nus than did the Church, and it is the teaching of the brightest, 
most philosophic, most Platonic of the Gnostics, the doctrines of 
Valentinus, to whose refutation he has devoted a whole book of 
his Exneads. His first objection is that the multiplication of Prin- 
ciples in the system is unphilosophical; but Valentinus begins with 
Depth as Plotinus with the One; whence in the teachings of both 
emanate Reason (ous), and from this again the multiplicity called 
by the one the Soul and by the other Wisdom. Better taken is 
the exception to that contempt for the world which the Gnostics 
borrowed from Parsiism; in the system of Valentinus it is the cre- 
ation of Wisdom (the Platonic Soul) after her fall from her first 
estate, and the body is a source of evil and degradation. To Plotinus 
the world of matter is indeed the least divine part of the universe, 
as farthest removed from the divine centre, the One, the Good; but 
it is good after its kind, and worthy of no such contempt. It is in- 
deed the emanation, not the creation, of the soul, which neither 
has fallen nor can fall. Man’s relation to it is ideally a perverted 
one, but in reality the best possible for each, and the only redemp- 
tion is the emancipation by death of those who by their virtues 
have attained immortality. He thus emphasizes for us once more 
the contrast between Platonism and Christianity, betweena fall into 
sin in the exercise of free choice and the rejection of God, and a 
descent into a lower stage of existence through an innate weakness 
of intellectual powers. 

This Gnostic theory of the creation of the world by some fallen 
spirit or principle, and the enticement of men’s spirits into the 
slavery of the material body by the world’s creator, involved the 
pre-existence of men in a higher stage, but denied their descent by 
individual fall. They are here bya deceit ; the evils and sins of life 
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have their seat in the material prison-house of the spirit. Virtue 
they at first made consist in the severest asceticism, and then, on 
the principle that “extremes meet,” they latterly ran out into the 
wildest antinomianism. Their influence died out before the spread 
of Manicheism, the more logical and even extreme form of Parsee- 
ism in union with Christian and also with Buddhist ideas. In this 
simple faith, the world is the creation, not of a fallen spirit but 
of the primary and uncreated evil Principle, while the spirit of man 
is the creation of God, and the conflict between flesh and spirit is 
that between the power of light and the power of darkness. We 
call this an offshoot of the extreme form of Parseeism ; for Mani be- 
longs to the discredited sect of the Magusaeans, who, in opposition 
to the great body of the Parsees, denied the existence of any high- 
est power of good, any Zeraune Akerene above both Ormuzd and 
Ahriman. The milder and more orthodox form of Parseeism 
finds its Christian adherents in the sect of the Euchytists. 

The Gnostic and Manichean notions of pre-existence perpetuated 
themselves in some of the medizeval sects of that stamp, but not 
in all. The Bogomiles and Paulicians for instance, though ascrib- 
ing the creation of the world to Satan-El, represent him as cheat- 
ing God into the creation of the human race. On the other hand 
it was held by the Priscillianists in Spain (fourth to sixth century,) 
seven of whom were put to death A. D. 385, the first infliction of 
the death penalty for heresy by any Christian magistrate or at the 
instance of any Christian Church. It was also a tenet of the Ca- 
thari, that strangely organized sect which spread from a Slavonic 
centre in the Herzegovina through Northern Italy, Southern 
France and parts of Germany. It was against them that the Al- 
bigensian Crusade of the elder De Montfort was directed, and the 
inquisition devised by St. Dominic. Descended through Slavonic 
lines of tradition from the old Manicheans, they perpetuated in se- 
cret an organized hierarchy, the exact counterpart of that of the 
Church, and seem, like all other sects of this type, to have vibrated 
between extreme ascetic rigor and the wildest Antinomianism. 
Traces and fragments of them long survived the violent measures 
adopted in the West for their extermination ; and in the East most 
of them in Herzegovina became Moslems at the Turkish invasion 
out of hatred for the persecuting Greek church and Empire. Simi- 
lar sects—the theological descendants of the old Gnostics and Man- 
icheans—still exist on Siavonic soil, especially among the Russian 
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dissenters. The Skoptsi or Mutilators, the Morelschiki or Fire 
Baptists and the Chlistovchini or Scourgers all seem from their 
practices to have perpetuated that fusion of Parseeism with Chris- 
tianity which originated in Syria and Egypt in the first centuries of 


Christianity. But of their more specific opinions we know very 
little. 


CUSTER’S LAST BATTLE. 


N his Complete Life of Gen. George A. Custer—a work not less 
remarkable for the style in which it is written than for the many 
and glaring inaccuracies with which it abounds—Captain Freder- 
ick Whittaker, the biographer, sums up the result of “Custer’s last 
battle” in the two following conclusions: 
1. Had Reno fought as Custer fought, and had Benteen obeyed 
Custer’s orders, the Battle of the Little Big Horn might have proved 


Custer’s last and greatest Indian victory. 

2. Had not President Grant, moved by private revenge, displaced 
Custer from the command of the Fort Lincoln column, Custer would 
be alive to-day, and the Indian war settled. 

Whittaker concludes: “The Dakota column would have been 
confided to the best Indian-fighter of the army; Reno and Benteen 
would never have dreamed of disobeying their chief had they not 
known he was out of favor at court; Custer and Gibbon would 
have codperated, as men familiar with Indian warfare; and cross- 
purposes would have been avoided.” 

Unfortunately for himself and his readers, Capt. Whittaker is not 
qualified to express an intelligent or impartial opinion upon the 
subject of the last battle, for two very good reasons: First, he had 
to rely upon the conflicting and unreliable newspaper reports pub- 
lished at the time, and upon several equally conflicting letters from 
officers, for his information upon the subject; and, however con- 
scientiously he might endeavor so to do, it is difficult, nay, impos- 
sible, for one far removed from the scene of action, unacquainted 
with the peculiarities of Indian warfare, and ignorant of the many 
minor facts and incidents having a bearing upon the subject, which 
cannot be reduced to writing, but a knowledge of which is neces- 
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sary to a clear understanding of the whole—it is impossible, under 
these circumstances, for such an one to form a just conclusion upon 
the subject. Second, he is prejudiced in favor of his hero, in his 
self-appointed task of apotheosizing him at the expense of every 
one else, living and dead, and therefore can see no wrong in any 
thing he did, and no right in anything any one else did if it con- 
flicted with his hero’s interest. 

To properly answer Capt. Whittaker’s “conclusions,” it will be 
necessary to answer the several statements and charges he makes 
in detail. To render the discussion of the subject more intelligible 
to the reader, the following order to Gen. Custer and letter to 
Lieut.-Gen. Sheridan are given: 


Camp AT THE Moutu oF RoseEsup RIVER, 
June 22, 1876. | 
Lieut.-Col. Custer, 7th Cavalry: 

CoLonEL: The Brigadier-General Commanding directs that as 
soon as your regiment can be made ready for the march, you will 
proceed up the Rosebud in pursuit of the Indians whose trail was 
discovered by Major Reno a few days since. It is, of course, im- 
possible to give any definite instructions in regard to this move- 
ment, and, were it not impossible to do so, the Department Com- 
mander places too much confidence in your zeal, energy and ability, 
to wish to impose upon you precise orders which might hamper 
your action when nearly in contact with the enemy. He will, how- 
ever, indicate to you his own views of what your action should be, 
and he desires that you should conform to them unless you shall 
see sufficient reason for departing from them. He thinks that 
you should proceed up the Rosebud until you ascertain definitely 
the direction in which the trail above spoken of leads. Should it be 
found, as it appears to be almost certain that it will be found, to turn 
towards the Little Big Horn, he thinks that you should still proceed 
southward, perhaps, as far as the head-waters of the Tongue, and 
then turn toward the Little Big Horn, feeling constantly, however, 
to your left, so as to preclude the possibility of the escape of the In- 
dians to the south or south-east by passing around your left flank. 
The column of Col. Gibbon is now in motion for the mouth of the 
Big Horn. As soon as it reaches that point, it will cross the Yel- 
lowstone and move up at least as far as the parks of the Big and 
Little Big Horn. Of course its future movements must be con- 
trolled by circumstances as they arise; but it is hoped that the In- 
dians, if upon the Little Big Horn, may be so nearly enclosed by 
two columns that their escape will be impossible. The Depart- 
ment Commander desires that on your way up the Rosebud, you 
should thoroughly examine the upper part of Tulloch’s Creek, and 
that you should endeavor to send a scout through to Col. Gibbon’s 
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column with information of the result of your examination. The 
lower part of this creek will be examined by a-detachment from 
Col. Gibbon’s command. The supply steamer will be pushed up 
the Big Horn as far as the forks of the river are found to be naviga- 
ble for that space, and the Department Commander, who will ac- 
company the column of Col. Gibbon, desires you to report to him 
there not later than the expiration of the time for which your 
troops are rationed, unless in the mean time your receive further 
orders. Respectfully, etc., 
E. W. Smitu, Captain 18th Infantry. 
Acting Assistant Adjutant-General. 


Camp Bic Hory, July 2. 

I think I owe it to myself to put you more fully in possession 
of the facts of the late operations. While at the mouth of the 
Rosebud I submitted my plan to General Gibbon and General 
Custer. It was that Custer, with his whole regiment, should move 
up the Rosebud till he should meet a trail Reno had discovered a 
few days before, but that he should not follow it directly to the 
Little Big Horn; that he should send scouts over it and keep his 
main force further toward the south, so as to prevent the Indians 
from slipping in between himself and the mountains. He was also 
to examine the head waters of the Tulloch’s Creek, as he passed it, 
and send me word of what he found.there. A scout was furnished 
him for the purpose of crossing the country to me. We calcu- 
lated it would take Gibbon’s column until the 26th to reach the 
mouth of the Little Big Horn, and that the wide sweep I had pro- 
posed Custer should make would require so much time that Gib- 
bon would be able to co-operate with him in attacking any Indians 
that might be found on the stream. I asked Custer how long his 
marches would be. He said they would be at the rate of about 
thirty miles a day. Measurements were made and calculations 
based on that rate of progress. I talked with him about his 
strength, and at one time suggested that perhaps it would be well 
for me to take Gibbon’s cavalry and go with him. To the latter 
suggestion he replied: that, without reference to the command, 
he would prefer his own regiment alone. As a homogeneous 
body, as much could be done with it as with the two combined. 
He expressed the utmost confidence that he had all the force that 
he could need, and I shared his confidence. The plan adopted 
was the only one which promised to bring the infantry into action, 
and I desired to make sure of things by getting up every available 
man. I offered Custer the battery of Gatling guns, but he declined 
it, saying that it might embarrass him, and that he was strong 
enough without it. 

The movements proposed by General Gibbon’s column were 
carried out to the letter, and had the attack been deferred until it 
was up, I cannot doubt that we should have been successful. THe 
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Indians had evidently prepared themselves for a stand; but as I 
learned from Captain Benteen that on the 22d the cavalry marched 
twelve miles; on the 23d, twenty-five miles; from 5 A. mM. till 8 p. 
M. of the 24th, forty-five miles, and then after night ten miles fur- 
ther, resting, but without unsaddling, twenty-three miles, to the 
battle-field. The proposed route was not taken, but as soon as 
the trail was struck it was followed. I cannot learn that any ex- 
amination of Tulloch’s Creek was made. I do not tell you this to 
cast any reflections upon Custer, for whatever errors he may have 
committed, Custer’s action is unexplainable in the case. 


A. H. Terry, Brigadier-General. 

Referring to the foregoing order, Capt. Whittaker says; “No- 
thing, however, was said in the order about rates of marching, and 
Custer was left entirely to his own discretion as to what he should 
do if he struck the enemy first. The only limit placed to his time 
in the order is the period for which his troops are rationed. That 
period was fifteen days.” No, there was no time named in the 
order, but there was a very distinct and definite understanding 
between Gens. Terry, Gibbon and Custer—as stated in Gen. Terry’s 
letter, as corroborated by many other officers cognizant of it, and 
as afterwards expressed by Gen. Custer himself to some of his own 
officers—that Gibbon would be at the mouth of the Little Big 
Horn River on the evening of June 26th; and the wide sweep 
around prescribed for Custer was for the double purpose of bringing 
him south of the Indians and to allow Gibbon time to reach the 
designated point at the time named and thus hem the Indians in 
between them in the valley of the Little Big Horn, whence escape 
would have been next to impossible. The clause about reporting 
at the end of the fifteen days was inserted merely to provide for the 
contingency of Custer not finding the Indians on the Little Big Horn, 
as anticipated, in which event he was left free from “precise orders 
which might hamper his actions when nearly in contact with the 
enemy.” Whittaker thinks Custer’s orders were “merely advisory 
and permissory,” and therefore he could not he held responsible for 
any departure from them. Admitting for a moment that they were 
so in letter, they certainly were not so in spirit. It is not customary 
in time of war for a general commanding to map out a plan of cam- 
paign in the presence of the enemy, and then give his subordinates 
to understand that while he intends to carry out his part of the 
campaign strictly according to the plan agreed upon, they are at 
liberty to carry out their part or not, just as they think proper, and 
without any regard to the written orders given them. But were the 
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orders merely “advisory and permissory?” Gen. Terry “desires,” 
(which in military life is equivalent to a peremptory order,) Gen. 
Custer to conform to his orders, “unless you shall see sufficient 
reason for departing from them.” Such “sufficient reason” for a 
subordinate departing from the orders of his superior could only be 
some cause unforeseen and unprovided for by the orders, or the 
physical impossibility of carrying these orders out. Such was not 
the case with Custer. He was ordered to examine Tulloch’s Creek 
on his way up the Rosebud. He did not do it nor attempt to do it. 
He was ordered, in case he found ‘the trail turning off toward the 
Little Big Horn, to “still proceed southward,” in order to get the 
Indians between him and Gibbon, and, as distinctly understood 
between them, to give Gibbon time to get within co-operating dis- 
tance. He found that the trail turned off toward the Little Big 
Horn, as was anticipated and provided for by the order; but instead 
of proceeding still southward he continued following up the trail, 
in deliberate disobedience of his orders and in violation of the plan 
of operations previously agreed upon. His motive for this will be 
explained hereafter. 

Whittaker next endeavors to prove that Custer did not exhaust 
his men and horses by forced marching, but actually kept within 
the limit of 30 miles a day as agreed upon, Hopelessly bewil- 
dered by the many and conflicting statements of distances given, 
he naturally seeks refuge behind the figures most favorable to his 
hero. The following figures may add to his bewilderment on the 
subject, but the reader can rely upon them as being the /east inac- 
curate of the many figures given: Leaving camp at noon, Custer 
marched 12 miles on the 22d, 33 miles on the 23d, 35 miles on the 
24th, from 5 a. m. to I p. m. and again from 4 tog p. m., 10 miles 
from II p.m. on the 24th to 2 a. m. on the 25th, 10 miles from 5 
to 8a. m., on the 25th, when the Indian village was discovered, 
and the regiment divided into battalions, and 23 miles from 8 a. m. 
to 1:30 p. m., when Reno’s fight began in the valley. This makes 
a total of 123 miles in three days (not 90 according to Whittaker’s 
“best accessible map”), 78 of which were made in the last 32 hours. 
If this was not exhausting to both men and horses, it is difficult to 
conceive what could be more so. Whittaker endeavors to make 
a very cheap point by saying that as Reno’s battalion was able to 
take a fast trot to the ford, and then drive the Indians two and a 
half miles farther, the horses could not have been exhausted. 
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Captain Whittaker, having been in the cavalry service, ought to 
know, as the reader certainly knows, that the excitement ofa chase 
or conflict will reanimate exhausted horses as well as men, 
which will explain what might otherwise remain an inexplicable 
phenomenon to Capt. Whittaker. 

Whittaker next states that Custer’s invariable method of attack 
on an enemy was the same which he adopted on the Big Horn, “ an 
attack on front and flank at all events, both flanks and front if pos- 
sible, from all sides at once if he had time to execute it * * * so 
as to attack an enemy on several points at once.” The very best 
plan possible !—but unfortunately he did zot adopt it on the Big 
Horn. Where the division into battalions took place, already re- 
ferred to, he sent Col. Benteen, commanding one battalion, off to 
the left, directing him to “send a well-mounted officer and five or 
six well-mounted men to ride ahead of the battalion rapidly, to pro- 
ceed at an angle of about 45° to the left ofthe trail to a high line of 
bluffs about five miles away, and to pitch into anything he came 
across, sending back word if he found anything.” Soon after leav- 
ing on this mission, Col. Benteen received two messages from Gen. 
Custer, one to the effect that “if he found nothing after reaching 
the first line of bluffs, to proceed to the next,” and the other one 
to “look out if he could see anything in the valleys; if he found a 
valley with nothing in it, to go on to the next, but if he found any- 
thing notify” Custer. Soon after sending Benteen off in this way, 
Custer ordered Reno to “move forward at as rapid a gait as he 
thought prudent, and charge (the village in the valley beyond), 
afterward, and the whole outfit would support him.” Having thus 
disposed of Benteen and Reno, Captain McDougal’s company with 
the pack train being some miles in the rear, Custer then started 
off to the right with the remaining five companies, /eaving the other 
three small and widely separated parties to whatever fate might befall 
them. 

Reno, with his little band of one hundred and forty-five men, 
charged down the valley, was met by the main body of Indians, 
outnumbering him at least twenty to one, and finding that he was 
in danger of soon being completely surrounded, with no sign of 
the promised support near, he wisely retired into the adjacent wood. 
Whittaker says Reno did not support Custer! The Captain seems 
to be suffering from a very distressing case of mental obliquity. 
Will he please explain why Custer did not support Reno as he 
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promised to do, and as he was morally bound to do? If the Cap- 
tain desires a specific answer to his query, it may be replied that 
Reno did not know where Custer was to support, and at that time 
he needed support himself much more than Custer did. . So 
far from the attack being general and simultaneous, Reno made the 
attack first, and after his handful of men were compelled to retire, 
Custer attacked on the flank, and was met in his turn by the main 
body of Indians, who soon surrounded and destroyed him as they 
would have done to Reno, had he not been fortunate enough to re- 
tire when he did, Benteen being out of the fight altogether, carry- 
ing out his original orders. If this was not an “ unfortunate divi- 
sion of the regiment into three commands,” as Major Reno mildly 
characterizes it, and for which Whittaker takes him to task for say- 
ing so, the result merely belies the act, which, according to the 
impartial biographer, was an eminently wise one, and failed only 
through the “ cowardice and disobedience” of Reno and Benteen. 

Captain Whittaker next asks, “‘ Where was Benteen all the time 
of this fight?” in his efforts to prove that the latter delayed on 
the road and disobeyed his orders. The best reply to this is to 
give a detailed account of Benteen’s movements from the time he 
left the main body till he rejoined Reno. 

Seeing nothing after reaching the first ridge, Col. Benteen con- 
tinued on, according to orders, to the second ridge, marching eight 
miles on an oblique, over a painfully rough and hilly country. As 
there was nothing to be seen, and as the men and horses were very 
much exhausted, Benteen deemed it prudent to return to the main 
trail, which he did, returning at about the same angle at which he 
left it, striking it at a slow trot just in advance of the pack-train, 
which followed the main trail. After following the main trail a few 
miles, Benteen came to a small stream where he halted and watered 
his horses, the advance of the pack-tain arriving at the stream just 
as the rear of the battalion was leaving it. A couple of miles 
farther on, a sergeant met Benteen with an order from Custer to 
the “commanding officer of the pack-train,” to “hurry it up.” 
The sergeant was sent back to Captain McDougal to deliver the 
order. About a mile beyond, the Orderly Trumpeter of the day 
was met with a note from Lieut. Cooke, Adjutant, saying: “ Ben- 
teen, Come on. Big village. Be quick. Bring packs. P. S. 
Bring packs.” As the pack train had already received the order to 
hurry up, Benteen did not think it necessary to send back a mile or 
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two to repeat the order, but continued on at a steady trot. About 
two miles farther on, the battalion came to the.point where the 
road turned to the left, going into the valley, from which point they 
could see into the valley, in which masses of horsemen were appar- 
ently charging and recharging one another, while another mass 
was seen ascending the bluffs on the right. Halting for a few min- 
utes to decide whether he should descend into the valley or go to- 
wards the party ascending the bluffs, the figures being indistin- 
guishable, they soon discovered that the latter party was Reno’s 
command, and Benteen immediately moved towards it, joining 
Reno at half-past two, just as the last of Reno’s men reached the 
top of the bluff. Captain McDougal arrived with the pack-train 
half an hour afterwards. 

It will thus be seen where Benteen was “all the time of the 
fight;” it will be seen that he did not disobey his orders, did not 
delay on the road, and did not take “two hours and a half to cover 
a distance of three miles,” as Whittaker wildly charges. He had 
a longer and much more severe road to travel over than Reno or 
Custer, who followed the main trail, yet he joined Reno only one 
hour after the latter formed his skirmish line in the valley when he 
was checked by the Indians. It is self-evident, therefore, to any 
reasoning mind, that he could not have delayed on the road nor 
taken “two hours and a half to cover a distance of three miles,” 
—unless time was more elastic with him than with the others. 

As to the charge that Benteen did not “hurry up” as ordered, it 
may be said that he kept up a steady trot all the way, which was 
as much as the jaded condition of his men and horses would per- 
mit. After the continuous march of the day and night before, and 
the severe strain of that long oblique march, his horses were al- 
most completely exhausted, and it was simply impossible for them 
to take or continue a more rapid gait over the rough country they 
were then crossing. 

The real cause of Captain Whittaker’s errors upon the subject is 
the fact that he is compelled to rely for his information wholly 
upon a few disconnected and, apparently or really, contradictory 
letters and reports which, while clear enough or reconcilable 
enough to one acquainted with all the facts, only serve to mislead 
or confuse one who is not so acquainted. This is but too evident 
from the manner in which his article is written—a labored effort to 
make a connected and convincing narrative out of the most 
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meager and contradictory materials. The result is seen in the 
grave errors into which he has fallen; and as it is shown how he 
has erred in the more important facts, it might also be shown how 
he has erred in the less important ones; but it is sufficient for the 
present purpose to prove how unreliable is his narrative and how 
false are his conclusions. 

If the foregoing corrections have not proven to the reader how 
unjust to Reno and Benteen is the assumption contained in Whitta- 
ker’s “Conclusion” No. 1, the following comments may be more 
convincing. As for “Conclusion” No. 2, the writer hereof has only 
to say that he has no admiration whatever for ex-President Grant, 
and therefore has no personal object to serve in defending him 
other than a desire to render a simple act of justice to him, be- 
cause, like all the others involved, he cannot impartially defend 
himself. The charge made by most of the newspapers at the time, 
(simply because they did not know the truth of the matter,) and 
reiterated by Capt. Whittaker, that Grant displaced Custer from the 
command of the Dakota column merely to satisfy his private re- 
venge, has about as much foundation in fact as most of Whittaker’s 
other charges,—and their foundation is an “airy nothing.” There 
were other, and far more serious, causes for Grant’s treatment of 
Custer—causes which few outside of the Army know anything 
about, and which, for the sake of the dead, it were charity to leave 
buried with him. The fact is that, leaving these causes out of con- 
sideration altogether, it was never seriously intended that Custer 
should go out 2” command of the Dakota column—Captain Whit- 
taker and his supporters to the contrary notwithstanding. From 
the first indication of serious trouble with the Indians, Gen. Terry, 
commanding the Department of Dakota, announced his intention 
of taking the field personally, and merely reiterated this intention 
in his letter of May 6th, when he said: “Whether Lieut.-Col. Cus- 
ter shall be permitted ¢o accompany my column or not, I shall go 
in command of it.” Capt. Whittaker quotes this letter, but very 
conveniently neglects to notice this most important sentence in it. 
The impropriety of the government putting a lieutenant-colonel in 
command of the operations against the Indians when there was a 
full colonel—Gibbon—already in the field, and the General com- 
manding the Department going into it, should be so conclusive to 
the reader as to make further discussion of the subject unneces- 
sary. Whittaker’s after remark that Custer alone was fit to com- 
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mand, is a gratuitously impertinent expression of personal opinion 
as uncalled for as it was unjustified in fact. 

Having thus answered Capt. Whittaker’s principal statements, it 
may not be out of place, nor altogether uninteresting, to give a 
more comprehensive review of the incidents and results of the bat- 
tle by one who, having had exceptional opportunities for learning 
not only the truth but the whole truth, and having no interest or 
prejudice to serve, can express himself fully and freely and without 
fear or favor, so that the public may know where the credit and re- 
sponsibility belong. 

Speaking first of Major Reno, it may be said that up to 
the time of his retirement into the wood after being checked by 
the Indians, his conduct was unexceptionable. Had he not 
halted just when he did, he would have plunged into the midst 
of the Indians awaiting him, and his handful of men have been 
annihilated in five minutes. Had he not retired his skirmish 
line when he did, he would in a few minutes have been sur- 
rounded in the open valley. It is true, he would have been 
able to cut his way into the wood finally, but not without 
some—perhaps great—loss. As it was, he got in with only one 
man wounded. But he committed an egregious blunder in leav- 
ing the wood after he got his men safely into it. The men and 
horses were there well sheltered on all sides by the heavy timber, 
the river running around the edge of the wood. 100 suldiers 
could have held that position an indefinite length of time against 
5000 Indians. When his immunity from loss during the half 
hour he was in the wood is compared with the terrible loss he suf- 
fered on his disastrous retreat out of it, and afterwards in his un- 
sheltered, unwatered position on the bluffs, it will be seen how 
serious his mistake was. It may be said that if he had remained 
in the wood neither Benteen nor McDougal could have reached 
him. But they could have reached him in the wood as well as 
they did on the bluffs. The comparatively few Indians remaining 
at that end of the valley (the main body having gone down the 
valley to meet Custer, who was then making his attack on the 
flank), could not have prevented the junction of the three; and 
with such a force, with an abundant supply of rations and ammu- 
nition, they had little to fear from an after siege. It may also be 
objected that if Reno had remained in the wood he would have 
had no chance whatever to co-operate with Custer on the bluffs, 
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little chance as he did have afterwards. This is very true; Reno 
in the wood could not, under the circumstances, assist Custer on 
the bluffs ; but to this it may be replied that Reno did not know 
where Custer, Benteen or McDougal was. Custer had promised 
to support him with “ the whole outfit,” and then, without waiting 
to see the result of his charge, left him to his fate; so that Reno, 
apparently abandoned by all, had only to think of, and act for, the 
safety of his own immediate command. He had no more cer- 
tainty of obtaining relief on the bluffs than in the valley, and for 
the reasons stated he should have remained where he was—in the 
wood, 

The next question, and the most serious one of the whole fight, 
is: “ After gaining the bluffs, should Reno have gone to Custer’s 
relief?” A prime factor of this question is, “Could he have saved 
Custer or any of his men if he had done so?” To the question 
the writer answers, “ He should have made the attempt.” To the 
factor he answers, “ No.” 

For half an hour or more after Reno reached the top of the 
bluffs, heavy firing was heard off to the west, where Custer was 
naturally supposed to be. Reno in his official report of the fight 
admits that—“ We had heard firing in that direction, and knew it 
could only be Custer.” Yet they remained standing on that bluff 
for one hour before moving forward, although they had heard 
firing which they knew indicated where Custer was! Great God! 
What soldiers! What men! 350 males standing idle on that 
bluff, listening to the volleys that told them their comrades were 
fighting for their lives against hopeless odds less than four miles 
away, and not make a move to see whether they could assist them 
or not! And herein was Major Reno criminally responsible. It 
was his duty, not less as a man than as a soldier, as soon as Ben- 
teen arrived, to move forward in the direction in which he heard the 
firing that told him “it could only be Custer,” to see the latter’s 
position, and, if possible, form a junction or co-operate with him. 
There were but a few Indians around Reno at the time, and noth- 
ing to oppose his advance ; the wounded would have to accept the 
fate of war, and the pack-train, which was in no immediate danger, 
could be left behind, as Custer left it. Under the circumstances, 
therefore, it was Reno’s imperative duty to have made the attempt 
to reach Custer—that is, he should have gone forward to see what 
position Custer was in, and if, after seeing his position and sur- 
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roundings, he thought he had any earthly chance of saving Custer 
or any of his men, he should have made the attempt at all hazards, 
It is true he did move forward at the end of the hour, when the 
dread tragedy was all over, but that does not relieve him from the 
grave responsibility of not having moved at the beginning of the 
hour. 

But, leaving that question, and assuming that Reno had gone to 
see Custer’s position as soon as he could have done so, it is now a 
generally admitted fact that he could not have saved Custer or 
any of his command, while it is most probable that if he had made 
the rash attempt to reach him it would only have _ been to share 
his fate. To explain: Reno’s fight began in the valley at half-past 
one; Custer’s fight began at two; Reno reached the top of the bluffs 
at half-past two; Custer’s fight was over at three.’ By the time 
Reno reached the top of the bluffs, Custer’s fight was half over, 
and it is to be supposed one half the officers and men were killed; 
by the time he had given his men a few minutes much-needed rest, 
had become satisfied as to Custer’s whereabouts, and, in company 
with Benteen’s battalion, had marched three or four miles, it is 
probable that Custer’s fight would have been practically over. 
Coming in thus at the close of the fight, Reno, had he been a mad- 





1 That Custer’s fight was over at three, as stated above, is corroborated by many cir- 
cumstances. First, the heavy firing heard by Reno’s command did not last more than 
half an hour, though light firing was heard some little time after that; second, when 
Captain Weir, who went forward with his company some distance in advance of Reno, | 
arrived within sight of Custer’s battle-ground, ¢he fight was all over, only an occasional 
shot being heard, the Indians then being engaged in mutilating and plundering the 
dead ; third, the Indians having thus “finished” Custer, immediately returned to “fin- 
ish” Reno, driving back Weir’s company and compelling Reno to return to his original 
position on the bluffs, fighting all the way back. Captain Whittaker quotes the Indian 
chief’s (Kill Eagle’s) statement that Custer’s fight “was not finished till near sunset,” to 
prove that Reno had sufficient time to assist Custer if he had made the attempt. The 
writer hereof saw Kill Eagle, and conversed with many Indians and half-breeds on the 
subject of that fight, and here expresses his belief, after receiving the most extravagant 
and contradictory statements from Indians upon all subjects, that Indians are not to be 
believed on oath, simply because they have no more definite idea of time, distance or 
numbers, than the most ignorant plodders around us—and the consistency and value 
of their testimony on important points are too generally known to require enlargement 
upon. Kill Eagle says that he and his people took advantage of the confusion of the 
fight to steal away from Sitting Bull’s camp, so that his knowledge of the details of the 
fight is very limited, As a concluding proof that the fight did not last till near sunset, 
it is sufficient to point out the impossibility of Custer’s small party, unprotected as they 
were, holding out very long against the overwhelming numbers surrounding them. 
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man, might have plunged in to the relief of the few survivors—and 
soon have been as completely surrounded as Custer was, and with no 
more chance of escape. Once in among those narrow ravines, 
hemmed in by hills covered by thousands of Indians, defence and 
escape were alike impossible; and it is not only probable but cer- 
tain that if all twelve companies had gone in with Custer, they 
would haveshared the fate of the five that did go in. Zhe /ndians 
could not have chosen a more favorable battlefield, nor Custer a 
more unfavorable one. The result that followed was inevitable. 

From these facts it will be seen that to charge Reno with being 
responsible with Custer’s disaster or death, is as absurd as it is un- 
just. As shown, in the first place, it is very doubtful whether he 
could have reached the scene before Custer’s death; and, in the 
second place, if he had been rash enough to go as far as the battle- 
field the probabilities were that he would not only not have saved any 
of Custer’s, but would have lost all hisown command. Reno, how- 
ever, did not know this at the time; for aught he knew to the con- 
trary, Custer might have been in a position in which the two com- 
mands could have joined or codperated; and he isto be censured for 
not having moved forward early enough and far enough /o see Cus- 
ter’s position, and satisfy himself and his officers on that important 
point. Where there is a doubt, however, as to what should have 
been done, it is fair to pass judgment only upon what was done. 
Judging the act by the result, it can only be said that Custer went 
into that fight and lost all; Reno went in and saved nearly all. If 
there be a doubt, therefore, upon certain points, Major Renois justly 
entitled to the benefit of the doubt, with the commendation proper 
thereto.’ 

Capt. Whittaker also lays much of the responsibility for Custer’s 
disaster and death upon Benteen, because he did not “hurry up” 
in obedience to the last order he received. But it must be remem- 
bered that in obedience to his original orders, directing him 








*Captain Whittaker may cite part of the foregoing criticism to sustain his charge 
that Reno did not properly suppport Custer ; and in anticipation of that, the opportunity 
is here taken to reaffirm all that was previously said on the subject. Reno, when in 
the valley, did not ‘‘support” Custer, because he could not, as already explained. To 
“support” another, one must first know where the support is required, and then have 
the necessary support to give. Reno, after gaining the bluffs, did not at first know 
positively where Custer was, and even if he did know and had gone to him imme- 
diately, he could not have “supported” him, as Whittaker claims. Reno has enough 
to answer for already, and it is hardly fair to make him responsible for his chief’s 
errors as well as his own. 
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to continue on from one ridge to another, and leaving him to 
infer “and so on ad infinitum,” Benteen might continue on indefi- 
nitely; and therefore, when Custer sent back his last order to 
“hurry up,” he could not have known whether Benteen was five or 
twenty miles away. Indeed, for aught Custer knew, Benteen 
might at that moment have been fighting for his life in one of those 
valleys into which he had been so blindly ordered, and without 
hope of relief. Even if Benteen had “hurried up” in time to go 
into the fight with Custer, no one now believes that his three com- 
panies would have changed the result of the fight except to pro- 
long the contest a few minutes, add one hundred and fifty to the 
list of victims, and, by leaving Reno with his small force, probably 
lead to his destruction soon after, thus completing the utter anni- 
hilation of the regiment. Under the circumstances, it was a most 
fortunate accident that prevented Benteen from going into Custer’s 
fight. As for his action in the matter after joining Reno, that was 
of course dependent upon the latter, who was the senior officer, 
and who assumed command of the surviving companies. 

As for Custer, the last and chief of the three, the task of the 
commentator is a most painful one, because to criticise is to con- 
demn him. 

It is evident from all the facts of the case, that when he started 
out on that trail Custer resolved to act only for himself, independ- 
ently of Gen. Terry and his orders. The letter written by Gen. 
Terry to Gen. Sheridan, copied in the beginning of this article, is 
again referred to, not only as an official statement of facts that 
might otherwise be called into question, but also to relieve Gen. 
Terry of many unjust aspersions that were cast upon him by many 
who, at the time, held him responsible for results which, the facts- 
now prove, could never have occurred if his advice and orders had 
been followed. From that letter and the preceding order, it will be 
seen how well formed was the plan, and how clear was the under- 
standing between the three officers as to the manner in which the 
plan was to be carried out. It will also be seen, from the narra- 
tive of Custer’s movements, how deliberatly he disobeyed his 
orders, disregarded the understanding, ruined the plan of codpera- 
tion, brought disaster upon his command, and indirectly became 
responsible for the long and costly campaign that followed.* 





3 In speaking of the results that would have followed if President Grant had not 
“displaced Custer from the command of the Fort Lincoln column,” Whittaker says, 
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The cause of Custer’s conduct in the affair is obvious. Resting 
“under a cloud” with the army officials generally, he hoped ina 
brilliant Indian fight to retrieve his lost favor and add to his lau- 
rels asa hero. Thus urged on by interest and ambition, his only 
desire was to overtake and attack the Indians alone, believing that 
his success (he did not dream of the possibility of fat/ure) would 
not only relieve him from the responsibility of having disobeyed 
his orders, but would reflect greater credit upon him, in having 
achieved success without the codperation of others and contrary 
to the plan adopted by his commanding officer. He refused the 
additional cavalry and Gatling guns offered him simply because 
he intended it should be “a Seventh Regiment affair,” or as he is 
reported to have said—“ a Custer fight,” the glory of which should 
be for him and his alone. It was for this reason that when he saw 
the trail turning off toward the Little Big Horn, as had been pre- 
dicted it would, instead of continuing southward and then sweep- 
ing around in order to get the Indians in the valley between him- 
self and Gibbon, as he had been ordered to do, he continued 
following up the trail, not because he feared the Indians would es- 
cape, but because he wished to overtake and attack them before 
Gibbon could come up and pluck even one bay leaf from the vic- 
tor’s crown. 

So much for his conduct preceding the first sighting of the In- 
dians ; now for his management after that time. 

When the regiment was divided into battalions on the morning 
of the 25th, twenty-three miles from the Indian villages, Custer did 
not know the strength or position of the Indians, or the topography of 
the country around, That he did not know is but too evident from 
the after results. Yet, ignorant of these three facts, a knowledge 
of which is so essential to success in forming a plan of battle— 
though told by his scouts that there was “an immense” village 
ahead, large enough, as one of the Indian scouts said, “to keep 
him fighting three days’—he divided his small force into four 
parts, which immediately separated. His previous acts were 
merely disobediences—if they c can be mitigated by saying th that they 








“ Custer and Gibbon would have co- operated as then both familiar with Indian war- 
fare ; and cross-purposes would have been avoided.” When explaining the many other 
interesting points of difference, will Capt. Whittaker please explain whose fault it was 
that Custer and Gibbon did not co-operate when they had the opportunity of so doing, 


and through whose disobedience and recklessness the “ cross-purposes ” finally 
ensued ? 
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were merely so—but this division of his command under such cir- 
cumstances was a stupendous, fatal blunder that an inexperienced 
Second Lieutenant would not, and that an experienced Indian 
fighter could not, commit. If he must precipitate the attack—ex- 
hausting his men and horses by marching seventy-eight miles in 
thirty-two hours in order to do it—he should at least have assured 
himself of the strength and position of the enemy before forming 
any plan of attack, and dividing his force in an unknown country. 
But,no; common prudence and ordinary strategy might do for 
old fogies, but he was superior to such weaknesses. “ Custer’s 
Luck,” which had carried him through all his previous exploits, 
would carry him through this. And so, sending Benteen off to 
the left on a vague order that might take him five or fifty miles 
away; sending Reno down the centre, with a promise to support 
him ; and leaving the pack-train with one company away in the 
rear, then Custer galloped off to the right with his five companies, 
leaving the others to take care of themselves. Four small.parties 
widely separated in a hostile country, and with an unknown force 
before or around them! Shades of Mars! what gencralship! 
Custer believed that the village first discovered’ was the only one 
in the immediate vicinity, and as that was on the “ stampede,” there 
was no danger to be feared. But he soon discovered that there 
was another and a larger force in the valley, and that those who 
were retreating were simply drawing him into the trap in the val- 
ley—an old Indian ruse that Custer should not have been deceived 
by. And as there was an unknown force concealed in the valley, 
ready to fall on Reno,so there might have been an unknown force 
concealed on either side, ready to fall on Benteen, McDougal, or 
himself, and thus destroy the four parties in detail. Yet the man 
who thus jeopardized his whole command—dividing it so that in 
case of attack the divisions could neither escape themselves nor 
assist the others—is described as “ one of the greatest soldiers,” 
and “the best Indian fighter” of the army 

Coming down to the time when, looking down the valley at the 
turn of the road, he saw the main body of the Indians coming up 
to meet Reno, and resolved to go round to attack them in the rear, 


5 This was a small village on the east side of the Little Big Horn, which hastily re- 
treated down the valley to join the main village, on the approach of the troops.’ The 
main village in the valley, being concealed beyond the trees, was not discovered till 
Reno had charged some distance down the valley. 
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and a few moments later saw from the bluffs the scene in the val- 
ley, had he exercised any reasoning power at all he must have ap- 
preciated the fearful odds against him, and realized how hopeless 
was the attempt he proposed to make. Had the attack been an 
early morning surprise, or had the three battalions made a simul- 
taneous attack from opposite sides, there might have been some 
hope of the success of so few over so many; but the attack was 
made at midday, when the Indians were prepared for it and could 
anticipate every movement the troops made;; and was made, as be- 
fore stated, first by Reno and then by Custer, Benteen being some 
miles in the rear and out of the fight altogether. Custer could not 
have made a much more unfortunate disposition of his force if he had 
planned its destruction, and it was only a series of fortunate accidents 
that saved the surviving companies. 

But Custer was not to be daunted nor turned back by a few 
thousand Indians, more or less. Again deceived by the Indians 
“retreating” down the valley when they saw him riding along the 
bluffs, (they were running down the valley to meet him at the 
fords,) he pressed on to overtake them before they could “escape.” 
Poor Custer! Too blind to see whither he was going, and trust- 
ing to “luck” to see him safely through, he rode heedlessly into 
that awful valley of death, to meet quick destruction at the hands 
of those whom he thought in his folly to destroy. 

It may be said that Custer, by his death, atoned for whatever 
errors he may have have committed in the matter! Does he who 
needlessly sacrifices a hundred innocent lives on the altar of his 
selfish greed or ambition atone to the widows and orphans of his 
victims by his owndeath? Do Mars and Mammon demand such 
nolocausts, that their votaries shall be condoned and commended in 
offering them up? When they alone suffer the consequences of 
their own selfish acts, then indeed do they atone for the evil com- 
mitted, but not otherwise. Custer went into that fight, not as a 
soldier, to perform a duty—not as a patriot, to serve his country— 
but as George A. Custer, to gain a victory and be hailed as a hero. 
He would make a dashing charge, defeat overwhelming numbers, 
win the greatest Indian battle ever fought, and Custer’s star, then 
under a cloud, would burst forth with a splendor that would 
eclipse the lesser stars around! It was “a Custer fight,” all the 
glory of which would be Custer’s; and so he plunged blindly in, 
dragging to their destruction the helpless victims of his wild am- 
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bition. They went down to their death, not at the call of their 
country, that asked not the sacrifice, but at the order of their leader, 
who demanded it. They had nothing to gain in his success—be- 
cause the glory would all be his—but they had everything to lose 
in his failure. He failed—and they were sacrificed that he might 
be made a hero and a demi-god, while they, the ladder by which 
he ascended Olympus, were consigned to cold obstruction and ob- 
livion. Has he atoned for their sacrifice by his death? Go into 
the desolated homes and ask the stricken widows and orphans, the 
bereaved fathers, mothers, sisters and brothers of his victims—go 
ask them whether he has atoned for the loss of their loved and lov- 
ing ones; not ask those who, having suffered no loss, can easily for- 
give one who has not wronged them, and charitably say, “he has 
made atonement !” 

It is proposed to erect a monument to commemorate this sacri- 
fice of two hundred and eighty-four lives to make a hero of one! 
Well, so be it! Let it be erected as soon as possible, and in as 
conspicuous a place as possible, that the world may see how noble 
an act it is, and how worthy of emulation and commemoration, for 
a soldier to disobey his orders and to sacrifice his fellow-men in the 
attainment of selfish ends. 

The writer opened a young lady’s “scrap-book” recently, and 
found therein the following newspaper extract, with the marginal! 
note: “A monument to such a man, forsooth! Here is his monu- 
ment!” 

“A letter from a lady at Fort Abraham Lincoln tells the melan- 
“choly story of the receipt of the news of Custer’s massacre. The 
“writer, the wife of an army officer at that post, says when the news 
“of the fate of Gen. Custer’s command reached there, there went 
“forth a wail of grief that is seldom the lot of any human being to 
“witness, The agony and wretchedness it has caused are something 
“terrible. It was the announcement to twenty-four women that they 
“ were widows and to more than twice that number of children that 
“they were fatherless. What is the most painful of all is that most 
“of these poor women are left utterly penniless, without means to 
“take them away from the fort, or to subsist should they get away.” 

Aye! This is his monument, indeed! Twenty-four widows and 
more than twice that number of orphans at one fort, with as many 
more elsewhere, and the numberless other bereaved ones of that 
disaster, are a living monument than which nothing could be more 
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plaintively eloquent or could more fittingly symbolize the deed they 
commemorate. They are the monument of Custer’s own design 
and execution, and the story of his last battle is the inscription 
thereon. Let those whom he plunged into agony, wretchedness 
and poverty commemorate him, and when they shall have passed 
away let the Recording Angel of History drop a tear of pity and 
forgiveness on the blood-stained page, and blot out the memory of 
the dead forever. 

“Men’s evil manners live in brass!” Shall they who would be 
Custer’s best friends prove to be his greatest enemies by perpetuat- 
ing in bronze the evil he did—the misery he caused? Do they 
wish to see him “damned to everlasting fame,” by perpetuating the 
record ofa deed that charity and friendship alike should seek to 
have destroyed and forgotten? Monuments are supposed to com- 
memorate deeds worthy of the gratitude or emulation of after gen- 
erations. Were Custer’s disobedience, rashness and selfish, o’er- 
reaching ambition worthy of the gratitude or emulation of the gen- 
erations to come? Ifa monument must be erected to commemor- 
ate him, let it be to his previous career, omitting the record of his 
last battle ; if it must be erected to commemorate that battle, let it 
be to those who earned and who deserve that poor reward. Let it 
be to Sturgis, the youngest and the greatest hero there*—to Reily, 
a widowed mother’s only hope and consolation—to» Harrington, 
who left a young wife and three children helpless pensioners on the 
pitiful bounty of the government—to all, officers and men, who 
went into that fight, not to gain a selfish end, but to perform a sol- 
dier’s duty, and who, at the word of command, charged “into the 
jaws of death,” though they saw that victory was hopeless, and de- 
struction sure. They were the heroes—they were the martyrs— 
and theirs were the deed and example worthy of emulation and 
commemoration. 

The writer must now beg the reader’s indulgence while he ob- 
trudes his personality in a few remarks in explanation of his rela- 
tion to the subject, and in anticipation of charges that might be 
made against him. 

It may be asked—“ Who art thou who darest to deny and to 


*Second Lieut. James G. Sturgis led the charge into the valley at the head of “ E,” 
the gray horse company, His body was not identfiied among the dead after the fight, 
but there is no earthly doubt that the “ boy-officer,” as the Indians called him, fell at 
the head of his company in that gallant charge. 
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destroy one of the gods of the people? What knowest thou of 
that whereof thou speakest ? And what interest or prejudice hast 
thou, that thou shouldst corrupt the truth to thine own ends?” In 
reply, I have but to say that I went out to the seat of the Indian 
war immediately after Custer’s fight as a newspaper correspondent, 
remaining with the troops in the field and on post till within a few 
weeks of the date of this writing. As a newspaper correspondent, 
I therefore enjoyed exceptional opportunities for seeing and hearing 
everything of interest or importance going on. Thus I learned, 
from time to time, the general facts and incidents of the battle of 
the Little Big Horn, directly or indirectly from those who took 
part in it. More recently, during a constant companionship with 
the surviving officers, I learned the minor, and in some respects 
the more important, facts and incidents of the battle and the move- 
ments preceding it; but while the officers generally declined to ex- 
press their opinion upon the facts, a few questions dzscreetly asked 
at different times would accomplish my object in learning their 
opinions and obtaining the truth. Such, then, is my knowledge 
of that whereof I have written; a knowledge not received from 
unreliable hearsay, but from those who took part in what is 
narrated—not confined to general facts, nor to the statement of a 
single individual, but cognizant of every important detail that could 
affect the whole, and founded upon a comparison of the statements 
of nearly all the surviving officers who took part in the fight 

As to any interest or prejudice I might have to serve in com- 
menting upon the subject, I need only say that at the time I went 
into the field I did not know a single soul who went into that fight, 
and I have now no more interest in those who came out of it than 
I have in the thousands of others with whom I have been thrown 
in contact during some years of travel. I never even saw Gen. 
Custer, but I entertained the generally expressed admiration of his 
dashing soldierly qualities and brilliant career, and I went out pre- 
pared to add my humble tribute to the many and fulsome eulogies 
written upon his death. It will thus be seen that my “ prejudices” 
were for Custer; and thus predisposed in his favor I was inclined 
to speak not only well, but eulogistically, of him. But as I slowly 
learned the full truth of the affair—how grievously he had erred, 
how wantonly he had imperiled and destroyed, and how selfish 
had been all his acts and motives—I was sadly forced to acknowl- 
edge that my idol was a false god, and shattered it at my feet. As 
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a knowledge of the truth thus taught me how false were the 
charges made against those who were held responsible for a result 
that Custer brought upon himself by his own recklessness and am- 
bition, and how unjust were the aspersions cast upon those who 
dared to make any reflection upon hi$ conduct or motives, I 
deemed it a duty to them and to the public that, being in posses- 
sion of all the facts, and occupying a position in which I had 
neither interest nor prejudice to serve by their publication, I should 
proclaim the truth and set history—and Capt. Whittaker—aright. 
I did not think it just, however far charity might go, that the liv- 
ing should undeservedly suffer for the dead; that the honor and 
fame of many should be dimmed in order that the halo of glory 
might shine the brighter around the name of one—and that one un- 
deserving of it. Such was my motive—such my task—in writing 
this article; in the writing of which my earnest endeavor has been 
to, “ nothing extenuate, nor set down aught in malice.” ° 
James JoserpH TALBOT. 





§ Since this article was written and sent in for publication, the main points stated 
therein have been somewhat singularly verified by nv less an authority than Sitting 
Bull, the most prominent chief of the hostile Indians. The most important fact estab- 
lished is the duration of the fight with Custer. In an interview (published in the 
papers about the end of June,) between Sitting Bull and a white man named Howard, 
matried to the former’s niece, Sitting Bull stated that the fight with Custer was over in 
halfan hour. There was of course some light firing after that with scattered parties, so 
that it will be seen that my estimate of ome hour fully covered the entire period of the 
fight from the firing of the first to the last shot. This completely demolishes Captain 
Whittaker’s theory of the fight lasting till near sunset, and all his comments and con. 
clusions based upon that unreasonable hypothesis. Among other points corroborative 
of my conclusions, Sitting Bull also stated that the young officer (Lieut. Sturgis) who 
led the charge into the valley was surrounded, dragged from his horse and shot and 
knived to death in the valley, thus verifying my assumption that he fell at the head of 
his little band of heroes in that magnificent charge, and was not carried off alive (to be 
afterwards tortured) or killed in the retreat with Custer, as was generally supposed. 
Such was his fate—the truest hero of that heroic fight—and if ever a hero deserved a 
commemorative monument, he must assuredly deserves that poor tribute now. 


J.J.T. 
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SATAN ANTICIPATED. 


II. 


MONG all our many sources of joy in undoubted prominence 
{4 ranks that of sympathy, an influence that knits together 
friends, endears home circles, incites philanthropy, fires the breasts 
of patriots and consecrates the Cross. To an expose of its nature 
and of the necessity of struggle for its birth and development we 
invite special attention. 

Tennyson, in his “ Palace of Art,” pictures with inimitable fancy 
the utter dreariness of solitude to the soul, though it be within 
apartments tapestried and hung with canvas to suit every mood, 
paved in skillful mosaic, stored with sculptured graces, crim- 
soned with colored light, filled with chimes of bells, looking in 
upon open courts where fountains leap and murmur, or out over 
wide vistas of landscape loveliness. Under the portals of this pal- 
ace for three years there never pass any of the social ills of life, its 
baffled hopes or sharp encounters, its burdens of care or death-sun- 
dered ties of love’s relationships. But when the fourth year comes, 
phantom-shapes people the spirit’s vision. A loathing and a long- 
ing succeed this unshared splendor from which with all her subtle 
reasonings she fails to flee. Chillness and stupor, the blank stare 
of corpses and the heated closeness of prisons, settle with blight 
and mildew upon her thought, while the distant hum of human 
voices adds to the stifling stillness of her-isolation. 

In “ Alastor” the same conception comes glowing from the 
heart of Shelley. A poet of rare gifts and ripe culture vainly seeks 
in self-centred seclusion the lasting satisfaction which noble human 
sympathies alone have power to bestow. His deeply-seated social 
yearnings being repressed by wider travel and more absorbing 
contemplation, finally break out into avenging furies, dethroning 
those matchless powers to which is so persistently refused com- 
panionship. Earthlier natures escape insanity, but fall victims to 
stolid stoicism, a far more abject and inglorious fate. 

But the heart to which sympathy is of such vital moment, re- 
sponding as Memnon to morn in rich musical answer to itss un- 
beam’s softest touch, is necessitated, not only by the asperities 
that mark the world’s life, but by the nature of its own organism, 
to derive these its social joys from seemingly social ills, social joys 
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being predicated on social virtues which are the names of victories 
won in many a fierce encounter. That sympathy can thus thrive 
only in an atmosphere of strife and sorrow will clearly appear in 
an analysis of its nature, while biography and history everywhere 
abound in corroborative proofs. We will consider it in its sepa- 
rate phases. 

When death’s fingers freeze love’s lips to marble, failures eclipse, 
foes plot or calumnies poison the air, under any discouraging or 
saddening circumstance, in the first bursts of grief the stricken 
heart craves solitude, but afterward the consolations of friendship 
never find warmer welcome or kindle nobler joys. There is an 
undoubted pleasure in the simple unburdening of sorrow. Inthe 
woe itself, of course, there is none, but there is in its unburdening. 
The novelist, cognizant of this fascination of tears, would deem 
himself violating one of the first canons of his art did he not dip 
his pen in pathos. Should Ristori unclasp her robe of tragedy how 
soon would the spell of her enchantment be broken. Powers, our 
great sculptor, left the ideal of his highest inspiration chained. 
Strike off the Greek slave’s marble fetter, and you darken the sun- 
light of her beauty. Hood’s “ Bridge of Sighs” and “Song of the 
Shirt” outlast the flash and sparkle of his wit. Whittier’s “ Maud 
Miller” and Burns’ “ Highland Mary,” we never tire of nor ever for- 
get. Deepening interest centres about exiled Evangeline’s life-long 
search for her Arcadian lover, till silvered with age and broken 
with sorrow she is privileged at last at his death-bed to exchange 
words of parting. Minor strains in music, pictured grief on canvas, 
irresistibly win their way to the heart, eliciting an admiration that 
soon deepens into love. We have witnessed the simple melody 
“Pass under the Rod,” a most touching epitome of crushed hopes, 
hush thronged parlors into felt quiet, the gay revelers gladly ex- 
changing their sunnier mirth for more subdued and profounder 
pleasure. Both author and artist clothe their fictitious personages 
with the garments of the world's real grief. ‘They either transform 
us by the magic wand of genius into our former selves by revivify- 
ing the experiences of the past, or else quicken in us a sympa- 
thetic answer to another’s woe. Voicing grief kindles joy. There is 
undoubted luxury in tears. Tiae phenomenon of this attractive- 
ness of gloom in literature and art can be accounted for on no other 
hypothesis. 


This same law operates with greater directness and consequently 
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fuller force in the free recital of friend to friend. of trying incidents 
in personal history. The more vividly outlined past acds pun- 
gency to feeling, arousing as by a trumpet call. Every trace of 
stupor is gone. The soul overwhelmed with loneliness and de- 
pendence in its rudely shaken self-trust, alert, spiritualized, intensely 
responsive, adds to the joy of a more complete unburdening of its 
load a keen sense of gratitude, a comforting consciousness that the 
trial is known, appreciated and generously shared by a companion 
spirit; a bleeding hope revived by the oil of consolation, of en- 
couragement, of openly avowed confidence, of undimmed faith and 
proffers of needed aid. The state in which a noble nature is left 
after the tempest of sorrow has swept over it is therefore beyond 
doubt the most favorable of any to the birth and growth of friendly 
sympathies. 

Furthermore, acquaintanceships cast into the crucible of afflic- 
tion are subjected to the most searching test; the dross of selfish- 
ness is burnt to cinders; the gold of self-forgetting love is purified 
and brightened by the process. Confidence once thus firmly estab- 
lished, the curtain is drawn from before the inner life of emotion and 
motive, and guarded conventionalism gives place to a cordial inter- 
course whose influence, extending beyond the painful experiences 
in which it first found origin, goes on enriching thought and feel- 
ing through all the departments and periods of the soul’s growth. 
Corresponding results by additional agencies leave their impress 
also on him whose heart overflows in sympathy to these urgent 
appeals. To generously share in and thus lighten another’s grief, 
to be admitted into confidence, be an invited witness to the hidden 
life where spiritual forces are evolving elements of character from 
their contests, where what is grand and God-like stands in unveiled 
splendor, to be nobly conscious of one’s own potent, transforming 
presence there, afford delights which only they who have felt them 
know. They can come through no other channel. They are the 
star-glories of Life’s night. Even where congenial tastes alone 
give birth to friendly feeling, to secure for it permanency and 
worth there must enter in also the ingredient of nobility of motive, 
for unless the disclosures necessarily resulting from intimate fellow- 
ship end in well-founded admiratén familiarity soon breeds con- 
tempt, and there can be no other nobility than that developed and 
proved in battle. 

But even admiration of this general nature arising from discov- 
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ering in another amiable or heroic traits though thus vital to friend- 
ship’s very existence and often its cause, is in itself powerless to 
feed its fires. The relation is continually demanding greater inti- 
macy, more direct declarations in word and life of self-sacrificing 
regard. The more positively personal those declarations are, the 
brighter will the fire burn. Again, this sympathy is in its very na- 
ture aggressive. The heart cannot long contentedly remain an in- 
active recipient. It craves constantly recurring opportunities for 
earnest work. It knows no higher pleasure than to do, to dare, to 
suffer for the object of its devotion. Only through suffering and 
sorrow can these coveted opportunities come. The thirst more- 
over becomes insatiate. Past reminiscences will not suffice. Ennui 
ensues when the heart’s activities are dead, while the pleasures of 
friendship grow nobler, more satisfying with each interchange of 
kindness and relief, the relation more intimate, the attachment 
stronger, the mutual revelation and development of souls more 
complete. Friendly sympathies may also be found closely inter- 
woven with those absorbing passions of men, already mentioned, 
to solve mystery, indulge hope, seek adventure, grasp power, real- 
ize the perfect and transfigure the past, intensifying, directing, en- 
couraging, rewarding. 

To this sympathy that knits together friends, that which endears 
home-circles is so closely allied the same arguments for the neces- 
‘sity of struggle to its birth and development apply with equal 
force, while in every point of variance we find additional proof. 
There is between the sexes a marked difference of endowment. 
Each is made possessor of gifts essential to the other, gifts which 
can, in fact, become the other’s only through an intimate compan- 
ionship. The wife needs the husband’s strength of muscle, the 
boldness, dash and .decision of his thought, while she is peculiarly 
fitted to offer in exchange sympathy, caution, refinement and unfal- 
tering faith. Man is enabled to reach only by slow processes of 
reasoning conclusions arrived at by woman in the flash of her in- 
tuitions. His bravery, defective without her fortitude, when com- 
bined with it forms an impregnable tower of defence against every 
besieging force of ill. Life's rude shocks of battle alone serve to 
unfold and render useful these individual traits, to discover the in- 
dispensable necessity of each to the other, and to open the foun- 
tains of joy which flow from their generous interchange. Cares 
and trials call forth on the one hand chivalric guardianship and de- 
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votion ; on the other, sacrifice and staunch loyalty. Each other’s 
work shines out in the acts of each other’s love. The more her- 
culean their tasks, if directed'to the attainment of a common bene- 
fit, the more conspicuous becomes their devotion, the closer their 
union, and the more permanent their delight. 

Parents in the discharge of their trusts, while called to pass 
through repeated privations of physical comforts and ease, to with- 
stand social enticements, to spend anxious nights at the sick-bed, 
often painfully to devise and execute effective methods of reproof 
that love may blend with law to win back to right the erring feet 
of their darlings, find compensation a thousand-fold for it all in 
witnessing the imperishable impress of their own thought and life 
in the unfolding traits of these their second selves. He alone who 
can measure the true mother’s joys as she pictures the glorious 
possibilities of her children, can measure the worth of these privi- 
leges of sacrifice granted to her affection by the seemingly cruel 
necessities of the present life. The hunger of her heart can no- 
where else find satisfaction. It is love’s very nature to forget self: 
sacrifice is its vital air. Had it been from the first impossible for 
her to promote the present comfort or fashion the future fortune of 
her children, impossible for her ever to dry their tears with her 
kisses, or plead their case before the Throne; had their charac- 
ter and destiny been from birth fixed as fate and fair as Heaven, 
she might have had power to admire, but never could have felt 
those thrills of joy that follow the acts that now grow out of her 
tender solicitude, her motherly yearnings for her offspring, exposed 
as they are to the world’s dangerous gusts of sorrow and of sin. 
Even were it possible for her affections under such circumstances 
to be born into life, they would soon beat out that life against the 
unyielding bars of such a prison. Should her children ever fail of 
the fulfillment of her hopes, she covers them still with the mantle 
of a mother’s charity, still dreams of some possible future when the 
long watched-for turn in the battle-tide.of passion and pain will 
surely come. Her importunate prayers at last bring her priceless 
blessings of peace. Nothing can shake her faith that Jehovah will 
yet reward the free outpouring of her wealth of love; that she will 
not fruitlessly strive to lift the objects of her devotion from their 
low ambitions to those heights of goodness that tower in the mil- 
lennium of her musings. Through the hiding veil of destiny, rent as 
by inspiration, she seems to see the fullness of the splendor that is 
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in waiting. Should the frosts of death blight her buds of promise 
here she feels she will yet see them opening in fadeless bloom in 
the Gardens of the Lord. How blessed at such a time the memo- 
ries of her sacrifice! They accompany her like troops of angels. 
The air about her throbs with their song. With her, earth’s attrac- 
tions may fade with the fading forms of her dear ones, but her 
favored feet are thereby guided to the very border-land of the other 
life. On her lifted face already rests the radiance of its rising day. 
Only because the world’s firesides have thus been its battle-grounds 
and thereby revelators of its virtues, have they become almoners 
of its benefactions, centres of its choicest memories, prototypes of 
its Better Land. 

The sympathy that incites philanthropy is cosmopolitan. It re- 
sponds to wider claims than those of friendship or of family ties. 
It finds its birth in any scene of sorrow, in the presence of any ac- 
complished or attempted wrong. Its blessings come from con- 
scious acts of kindness, the restoration of violated rights, the return 
of sunshine into the hearts of the stricken and the disconsolate. 
Few who follow its behests ever live lives of ease or secure from 
society a fit recognition as its benefactors. Stern, self-denying, 
dangerous, often thankless tasks are apportioned those who worthily 
worship at its shrine. It summons them to battlefields, to hospi- 
tals of wounded and sick soldiers, even to lazarettos where pesti- 
lences riot in human ruin. The fallen, those who glory in their 
fall, frequently become ungrateful objects of their care. To reform 
the world’s abuses they must encounter its selfishness, fortified by 
capital, entrenched behind perverted opinion, sheltered under es- 
tablished custom, intimately allied with powerful parties in church 
and state. Reformers must ever be in advance of their age. Their 
intelligence, and even the purity of their motives are often made mat- 
ters of question. Calumny, while it blackens their fame, provok- 
ingly checks, if not wholly thwarts, their enterprises of love. The 
desired progress is slow at best, advancing perhaps in the face of 
fixed bayonets, it may be amid the howlings of the mob whose 
good it seeks. Its votaries are sometimes forced to test their fidel- 
ity in bonds and imprisonments, sometimes they end their careers 
on crosses of shame. 

John Howard was comparatively purposeless until his inhuman 
treatment on board a French privateer and afterward, inside a 
French dungeon vividly impressed him with the wide prevalence 
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of cruelties that had, unnoticed, already dug the graves of multi- 
tudes of his countrymen. And doubtless he would have rested 
with the righting simply of that wrong had not death subsequently 
entered the circle of his home and loosened the silver cord of life 
of one he most passionately loved, and had not pain from an incur- 
able disease finally lifted his thought by its purifying process above 
every enticement of time. Not until he had been thus schooled 
was he prepared, without prospect of preferment, at his own ex- 
pense, upheld by no word of encouragement, year after year so res- 
olutely to prosecute his mission of mercy, to visit the prisons of 
Briton and the Continent, to submit to many tedious weeks of 
confinement in the loathsome rooms of a Venitian lazar-house, 
breathing noisome and pestilential airs, going where contagions 
lurked, where the bravest physicians durst not enter, forcing him- 
self daily into the presence of the most appalling miseries and sins, 
that he might publish them to the world and thereby, if possible, 
effect their cure. His enterprises for the rescue of society’s out- 
casts and the cleansing of its places of plague, carried forward by 
such indefatigable industry amid privations and perils, always met 
the scorn of the indifferent—the weak, contemptible pity of those at 
ease in Zion. He died near the Crimea of an infectious fever con- 
tracted in the very act of philanthropic love. We cannot over- 
estimate his sacrifice. Wealth, comfort, time, safety, life itself, 
were John Howard’s princely gifts to the criminal, the unfortunate, 
the forgotten. 

After Dr. Jenner had spent twenty years of patient thought and 
experiment in proving and perfecting his discovery of the disin- 
fectious properties of vaccine, and had issued a carefully written 
treatise, in which he detailed twenty-three cases of successful vac- 
cination, he visited London to instruct physicians in the process, 
but only met first cold contumely, afterward, open and relentless 
warfare. He was caricatured, accused of malpractice, of “ bestial- 
izing” his victims, of introducing the diseases of cattle among his 
kind. Some of his patients were pelted with stones in the streets. 
Pulpits hurled at him theiranathemas. The whole medical profes- 
sion, incited by pride and envy, fostered the prejudices of the pop- 
ulace, until overborne by his success they were forced to yield. 
Then, adding insult to injury, many of them sought by present- 
ing fraudulent claims to discovery to basely rob him of his laurels. 
The doctor became an old man before he was awarded recognition 
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as a benefactor, though vaccine was of such intrinsic worth to the 
race that to discover it, as Cuvier has since remarked, would 
alone have rendered illustrious any era. Dr. Harvey was the 
same patient worker, and his theory of the circulation of the blood 
met with the same inveterate hate. He was ridiculed as a crack- 
brained impostor, even charged with designs to undermine religion 
and public morals. For years he was without a convert or a pa- 
tient of any sort, almost without a friend. A quarter of a century 
passed before what is to us one of the plainest of scientific truths 
gained credence and wrought that revolution in medicine and sur- 
gery whose streams of beneficence water the world to-day. Sir 
Charles Bell spent forty years studying the nature and functions 
of the nerves, only to meet the same rebuffs, incredulity and ingrat- 
itude. 

Granville Sharpe, an humble Ordinance clerk, by a life of unre- 
mittent mental industry and generous self-sacrifice, set rolling waves 
of influence that swept the seas of every English slaver, and event- 
ually broke the shackles of every English slave. Possessed of an 
imperfect education, and absolutely without knowledge of law, he 
bravely began that celebrated defense of Jonathan Strong single- 
handed against the settled convictions of the entire English dar. 
By indefatigable research through mountains of dry documents, 
decisions of courts and acts of parliaments, he succeeded in sum- 
moning an array of facts that overthrew every antagonist. Case 
after case he carried through with the same persistency, until Chief 
Justice Mansfield was absolutely forced by the irrefragable logic 
of this tireless advocate to declare that whoever stepped foot on Brit- 
ish soil was thenceforth forever free. Though the meagre salary of 
his clerkship barely sufficed to keep him from debt, still every lei- 
sure moment through his entire life he scrupulously used to secure 
the rights of the negro, studying while others slept, and that with- 
out support from sympathy or hope of reward. Of course, such 
zeal proved a destroying firebrand in the camp of the enemy. 
Quickened by his example into the same sublime purpose, Clark- 
son, Wilberforce, Brougham and Buxton, after prodigies of labor, 
finished the work which he had with unconquerable courage car- 
ried forward without means, without a helping hand, against the ad- 
verse criticisms and declared wishes of an entire kingdom. 

Anti-slavery agitators in our own times and country have not 
only been forced to encounter indifference and the curled lip of 
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scorn, but to endure privations, to feel the relentless grasp of the 
law, often to perish at their posts stricken down by the hands of 
ignorance and hate. The same incarnate evil that murdered a 
Lovejoy and dragged a Garrison through the streets of Boston, 
when finally threatened with overthrow by the irrepressible advo- 
cates of reform, desperately clutched at the throat of the nation and 
refused to let go its grasp until driven back by thrusts of bayonets 
and storms of canister. 

The sympathy that incites philanthropy we thus see calls not to 
diverting pastimes, but to the endurance of incessant toil, to the dis- 
charge of the sternest duties in the face of obloquy, of danger, 
sometimes of death; for while the serpents of selfishness bruise the 
heels that crush them, how frequently those snatched from them 
stone their deliverers and leave their children to garnish their tombs. 
Only one of the ten lepers ever turned back to thank Christ for 
healing. Are then the lives of earnest philanthropists barren of 
joy? Is such love left without requital? Rather, we might ask, 
does not a single moment of conscious likeness to Christ yield 
profounder pleasure than a life of the empty worship and wealth of 
the world? And whence can such consciousness come except 
throaigh just such tests of love’s loyalty? Strip a man of every 
worldly incentive, let him seek to benefit his age, not from selfish 
interest, not because of any possible prospect of pecuniary return 
or of social advancement, but from some deeply seated sympathy 
for suffering, some intense desire to place upon the plane of virtue 
any victim of vice, and his soul’s freed pinions lift him into the very 
sunlight of heaven. When misinterpreted and maligned by reason 
of the bigotry and conservatism of the ignorance he seeks to in- 
struct and the fierce hate felt by the tyrannies he seeks to destroy, 
when thus rudely driven back from the world’s broken cisterns of 
pleasure, then out of the flooding fullness of his enthusiasm to ren- 
der real his conceptions of reform there well living fountains of 
sweet water. 

In the sympathy that fires the breasts of patriots, we find strug- 
gle and suffering equally indispensable in the creation of human 
joy. Not only are tyrannies armed facts necessarily to be met and 
mastered before mankind can be free, but unconsciously most pow- 
erful agents in enhancing the value of the very rights they fight 
like fiends to destroy, enriching freedom through the discipline of 
the conflict with those imperishable associations that give it worth 
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commensurate with the sacrifice. Freedom is a word of relative 
meaning, taking rank with the interests it conserves and the capa- 
cities for enjoyment of those over whom its influences operate. 
The freedom of the bird, though perfect of its kind, ranks as far 
below the angel’s as the angel’s thought and feeling transcend the 
bird’s. If man rises in the scale of sentient intelligences through 
the developing power of struggle when that struggle results from 
his heroic loyalty to any of his nobler impulses, the conclusion 
follows by irresistible logic that the joy-giving power of freedom is 
measured by the sacrifices and struggles of its votaries. Intimately 
associated with this conclusion, indeed inseparable from it, is a 
second, the immediateness and absolute surety of the reward. The 
moment an individual boldly asserts his freedom and courageously 
purposes to maintain it, that moment he is free, and so long as that 
high resolve is in the ascendant, directing and unfolding his pow- 
ers, though it lead through inquisitorial fire or the carnage of battle, 
it kindles enthusiasm and lifts into ecstacy by the intensified con- 
sciousness of newly developed and nobly consecrated worth. Un- 
der such influences man seems to be treading upon the confines of 
the other life, to feel the bracings of its inspiration and catch 
glimpses of its glory. There is also generally, if not universally, 
blended with this passion for personal freedom a warm attachment 
for the father-land, as under its protecting shadow cluster the many 
endeared relations of our social life, and with its honor and safety 
are intimately involved our own. Therefore, those political con- 
flicts that serve at once to call out and to gratify this double attach- 
ment become sources of double joy. 

Meagre as was the freedom under the reign of the Montezumas, 
yet rather than have that snatched from them by Spanish hordes, 
a brave people gave to history the scenes of that memorable night 
when the waters that shut in the Island City grew crimson, and 
dead and dying were heaped along causeways drenched in blood. 
To fiercer ordeal Cortes afterward brought Aztec bravery, but to 
no purpose. One by one fell the proud and costly fabrics of their 
capital. Famine and disease became rivals of fire and sword to 
conquer their indomitable purpose, still they sublimely refused to 
ask for quarter. There must have been a wonderfully compensat- 
ing joy following the promptings of this love for liberty and coun- 
try, unknown to life’s more even tenor, to have sustained the en- 
thusiasm of the Mexican and to have nerved him to such unflinch- 
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ing fortitude amid cruelties that still live in memory a marvel and 
ashame. There must have been thrills of ecstacy following that 
vigorous quickening of mind, and that noble mastery of immortal- 
ity over the pleading anguish of the flesh. If a people semi-civil- 
ized and idolatrous could have found in these strugglings pleasures 
commensurate with the pain, what may not be predicated of bat- 
tlings for enlightened freedom with wider vision and a Christ-born 
promise, whose tender budding escapes the plucking fingers of 
failure? 

William the Silent seemed peculiarly fitted for a life of elegant 
and luxurious ease. A gifted conversationalist, high-born and 
wealthy, familiar with the teachings of the schools and the refine- 
ments of courts, he had thrown open the parlors of his Nassau pal- 
ace in genial hospitality, and at his loaded tables given daily wel- 
come to the titled and the learned of Europe. But liberty’s 
impending ruin touched the grander impulses of his nature, awak- 
ened longings that neither society’s elegant repose nor the fascinat- 
ing excitements of the feasts, culpture, nor song, nor literature's 
lettered ease, had power to quiet with their enchantments. After- 
ward when he saw the foreign mercenaries’ cruelties and license, 
the intruding espionage of the Inquisition, the States-General ig- 
nored, the professed concessions of the “Joyful Entrance” a mockery 
and a cheat, he promptly exchanged the most enticing political 
prospects of any Netherland grandee for the nobler consciousness 
of worth that recompenses the dangerous duties of the patriot-hero. 
Nothing could daunt his courage or dampen his ardor. Though 
the delusive lull of tyranny that followed Granville’s recall was soon 
succeeded by the blood-council of Alva, though he saw himself 
deserted, his offices given to another, his estates confiscated, coat 
of arms dishonored, his son held prisoner, himself an exile, the last 
of his plate, his furniture and his credit turned into soldiers to end 
only in fruitless forays and the stricken field of Jemmingen, yet 
with an unfaltering faith devoutly waiting God’s providence he 
steadfastly watched the heavens for the gray dawn of liberty, until 
at last the glad tidings came that the “Sea-Beggers,” driven 
from English shores, had captured Brill and on its walls gallantly 
unfurled the trampled banner of the Republic. And when a few 
brilliant victories again ended in defeat, sublimely purposing to per- 
ish rather than surrender, he uttered that memorable saying, “ I go 
to Holland to make my sepulchre.” The subsequently brave de- 
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fense of Harlem and Leyden was followed by new disasters threat- 
ening the life of the Commonwealth, but this only so intensified the 
love for freedom that it culminated in the lofty ardor of that grand 
design of Prince and people to give their Fatherland with all its 
hallowed memories back to ocean, and, with their wives and little 
ones gathered on board the remnants of their once proud fleets, set 
sail for friendlier skies and a brighter destiny. But God smote Re- 
quesens with fever, and the tide turned. 

There is but one other phase of sympathy to which I wish to 
direct attention. It is that which consecrates the Cross. The 
Gospel story is so familiar, a simple allusion to a few of its leading 
facts will doubtless suffice. 

Through the Incarnation, which was solely designed for the res- 
cue of a lapsed race, we have revealed to us as nowhere else the 
resources of an infinite love, the tenderness, the yearning solicitude 
of the heart of God towards the sinful and suffering of earth. In 
the magnitude of this condescension and sacrifice, we discover his 
estimate of the worth of the soul’s limitless capabilities of virtue 
and bliss. We have also here an example of what weak man can 
become through the discipline of struggle when he is over-shad- 
owed, as it is ever his privilege to be, by the Divine influence. We 
of course can never solve many of the mysteries that shroud the 
nature of Christ, but that he was human we have as incontestable 
proofs as that he was superhuman. In intellect, sensibility and 
will, as well as in body, his powers were at first as germinal as those 
of any son of Adam, equally requiring the attrition of this world’s 
experiences for their expansion and maturing. Christ passed 
through no mock childhood ; indeed, up to the time of his death, 
every year witnessed some new growth, revealed some new weak- 
ness against which to contend, over which gloriously to triumph. 
Luke expressly states that. he “7zzcreased in knowledge and stature,” 
thus predicating of him what is true only of the finite. Christ 
would never have wept at the grave of Lazarus had he known that 
in an hour he would be seated with him at table. The nearness, 
almost immediateness of Lazarus’ recall to life, the glorious proof 
the miracle was to give of Christ’s mission, the rapturous 
welcome with which Mary and Martha were about to greet their 
again living bréther must necessarily have precluded on the part 
of the Saviour, had he then foreseen the future, the possibility 
either of sympathetic or of personal grief. It was the man whose 
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voice was broken with sobs; it was the God whose voice afterward 
quickened the dulled ear of the dead. He was also evidently full 
of weaknesses, of constitutional besetments to sin, from whose in- 
fluences he was never exempt, and to withstand which he sum- 
moned moral forces differing neither in nature nor amount from 
what he has vouchsafed every disciple. The declaration that he 
was tempted in all points as we are, necessitates this conclusion. 
The temptations in the wilderness were possible only to a youth 
comparatively inexperienced, suddenly made conscious of miraculous 
gifts which seemed readily convertible into purposes of self-seek- 
ing. Selfishness is a species of short-sightedness, promptings to 
which can never arise in a mind of infinite range. The prayer in 
Gethsemane, the cry on the cross, betrayed a shrinking, a sense of 
weakness and dependence, distinctively human. When thus once 
deeply impressed with the genuine completeness of Christ’s human- 
ity, a fact never questioned by his apostles, when led to consider 
him as our veritable elder brother, then his holiness, his matchless 
ardor of love, more than excites admiration; it nerves endeavor by 
kindling hope of successful discipleship, it prepares for that deep 
peace that accompanies and rewards the grateful consecration of a 
life. To draw men thus into sympathetic nearness with himself 
was also the aim always manifest in the acts and teachings 
of his ministry. Though within his ready reach lay ease, luxury, 
learned leisure, high social rank, political preferment, the zlory 
of arms, even the crown of kingdoms, when he found them 
threatening to thwart this purpose he promptly put from 
him every tempting offer, choosing rather to be identified with 
the poor, the illiterate, and the weak, there to work his miracles 
and there to gather the witnesses of his Messiahship. He 
thereby made men feel that humbleness of station furnished no 
barrier to a welcomed and esteemed companionship with himself; 
that he held in lightest regard the conventional distinctions of so- 
ciety, the classifications which prevailed because of accidents of 
birth, unequal distributions of fortune or differences of mental 
power; that with him right states of heart were the sole passports 
to favor; that true dignity comported with moral worth, ranking 
him first who lived the noblest, loved the most. He not only con- 
sorted with the poor and illiterate, but with pubhicans and sin- 
ners. Even those whose lives were blackened with guilt, if repent- 
tant and believing, were welcomed and forgiven. “Neither dol 
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condemn thee ; go and sin no more,” were his golden words of 
encouragement to an abandoned woman. Paradise was promised 
the thief on the cross. “Go and tell Peter” he especially charged 
the women who came early to the sepulchre, though that same 
Peter only the Friday before had denied him with bitter blasphemy. 
He clothed with becoming dignity the ever-recurring duties of 
daily life. He manifested profoundest sympathy for those oppressed 
with care, filled with weakness, apprehensive of evil and disheart- 
ened by frequent failure. To this intimate acquaintanceship and 
sympathy he added also a superhuman power to help, assuring his 
followers that he would ever live their earnest and able advocate 
with the Father. 

Thus by a life of generous sacrifice, possible only in the midst 
of suffering and struggle, He laid the foundations of a friendship 
broad as humanity and lasting as the soul. 

A little while before his crucifixion he gathered his disciples 
about him to bid them good-by and give some word of cheer as 
parting token of his love. At first glance it seems strange he 
should have there said, “My peace I leave with you” thinking thus 
to comfort them, for his life had been a fierce warfare, and on his 
brow had so often stood the sweat and blood of battle; while just 
behind the lifting curtains of the future lay that night of bitter, pas- 
sionate pleading, that crown of thorns, that cross of infamy and of 
anguish. He, too, at this same time, was summoning them toa 
life of similar toil, privation and shame. Bonds and imprisonment 
he knew awaited them. Yet unless this bequest was meant for 
cold irony, the hollow laugh of despair, the jest of a man made mad 
through crushed hopes, Christ’s gift of peace must have been both 
possible and priceless. In exaltation and abiding fullness of joy 
he must have gone beyond all past human experiences. That joy 
must have been a present possession, else he could not have be- 
queathed it. It must have been secured, not despite his sufferings 
and struggles, but because of them, for had he not himself said, 
“He that loveth his life shall lose it.’ That joy must have been 
within the reach only of those who emulated his sacrifice and 
reciprocated his devotion, consenting as willingly to die for him as 
he for them, for had he not also said, “ He that loseth his life for 
my sake the same shall save it.” Ws. W. KINSLEY. 
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SUMMER ANSWERS.! 


OVE, love—yes, love ! 
All up the wood the faint aromas creep, 

Sonorous bells are pealing from the lake, 
And wide-eyed night is drinking, breathless deep, 
A marsh-born chorus, glorious for the sake 
Of some great joy! But we are couched on mould 
Where webs of steep trees etch 4 mellow moon ; 
From rhythmic water pulsing to a tune 
Our low lids catch a shifting foil-of-gold : 

For you are found, the riddle, known not of, 

But longed for long—my sun-moon-stars of love 


Mine, mine, ay mine! 

At break of day two mortals seen by me, 
Their parting sighs, each warm and clinging breast 
Their reeling eyes that begged yet could not see, 
My smooth joy brake in floes of wild unrest, 
Until you came with blue-birds !—whether deep 
In waves you slept, or far in tropic land 
You waked to life on some warm, oozy strand, 
Or from my frame were slow shaped in a sleep, 

Or great god Sun, henceforward yours and mine, 

Did lend me you for life’s completest sign. 


Ah, rare day—rare! 
A hill-close, warm, and brimmed with smell of spring, 
Laid thick with petals apple orchard strewn 
Your feet that day were kissing. Every wing 
That wafts a bird-voice to your path had flown. 
I too, till then by my caprices led, 
So arrowy whirred, swift as a hive-shot bee, 
That close-enlaced, you learnt all things thro’ me 
Before once veered that tawny golden head, 
When, hid by dazzle of your sunshine hairs, 
We kissed, to blush and love all unawares. 


Peace, peace, yea, peace. 
The wizard moon shall never chill that breast, 
Too rare in charms for mortal maid to own. 
This mouth shall kiss your broad eyes to a rest 
Neath snowy lids, neath shadows forest-thrown ; 
Your tawny frame with languor dewy-sweet 
Pervades my veins, while folded light and warm, 
Slim limbs of gold-dust with my opal form 
In full-blown flowers of spotless passion meet: 
Oh woods were waiting, nor has thick life ceased 
Its pulsing since, in grass, in bird, in beast. 





1 See “ Spring Asks” in the May number of this magazine. 
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Yea, life, life, life! 

At my first change the glad earth rustled green, 
At thy first coming sharper grew the shades, 
But now, close-linked, the tasseled maize between, 
We guide the hurrying sap, we part the blades 
Where thin ears peep; we fill the buckwheat head, 
And as we pass the peach turns golden-brown ; 
Great roses blow; the blackberry its crown 
Sinks heavily while deeper grows its red. 

Oh! love is work; our life-work, love; we strive 

In love for new life, and our aims arrive! 


High, fair those aims ! 

The Sun is god. ’Tis he our being’s root 
Blows roundly out to life’s perfected sphere. 
The glorious sun is mimicked in each fruit, 
But moons are childless, icy-calm, and clear. 
When noon gleams hot, and while the rich sap yearns 
Along our veins, we’ll broaden our delight 
With help for all that lives, be guard by night 
To all fair things within whose fibre burns 

The central Sun. Thus his great will he frames 

In two glad slaves, two close-entwinéd flames. 

CHARLES DE Kay. 


VAN LAUN’S FRENCH LITERATURE.’ 


N all primitive states of society there exists a tendency to at- 
tribute the phenomena of nature, especially the more unusual 
ones, to the direct and special agency of the higher power. The 
brook, the tree, the wind, are personified. A famine, flood, fire, 
storm, or an eclipse, is an exhibition of the controlling will in the 
particular instance to warn, to protect, or to destroy. Each man 
thinks that all the thunders in the heavens are for him. So likewise 
in the intellectual world, the wise man, the poet, the prophet, are 
each under the care of some special divinity. Enterprises of great 
pith and moment go awry for the act or omission of the managing 
king or statesman. Every misfortune is attributed to the sufferer. 
In short, men are regarded separately ; each is, roughly speaking, 





1 History of French Literature. By Henri Van Laun. New York. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 1876. Vols. 1 and 2, 
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capable of becoming anything. Every life is a distinct and inde- 
pendent problem. In the Jews this tendency to individualize was 
greatly increased by their own strange experience, and among the 
early European nations by the influence of that experience as re- 
corded in the Bible, which has for centuries held up before man- 
kind for consideration very extraordinary and important careers of 
individuals. Adam eats the forbidden fruit and the destiny of the 
race is changed. Lot’s wife looks back and becomes a pillar of 
salt. Gideon asks for proofs and the wool is wet while the earth 
is dry. Joash at the direction of the prophet shoots from the win- 
dow, but he shoots only three arrows and Israel smites the Syrians 
but thrice. To mention a few is to suggest many examples of the 
recorded lives of men, whose welfare or distress, and that of others, 
depended in this way on single distinct acts, and whose lives were 
guided as in the case of Moses and Joshua by direct communica- 
tion with the Deity, and in other cases by dreams and prophetic 
messages. In lands where the Bible was read generally or by the 
teaching class, there was developed a strong disposition for every 
man to feel that there was between him and his Maker a regular 
account, and so to regard the lives and works of others; and the 
more powerful the man, the more important he thought his life and 
the due performance of it. From this appreciation of singleness 
there came an intense feeling of personal responsibility, resulting 
in an overestimate of personal importance, to which we owe many 
persecutions by those who considered themselves not only servants 
of the Lord, but very important servants and intensely responsible 
for extending His interests. To discuss this intellectual tendency 
almost exclusively in the light of religion will not be thought nar- 
row, when it is considered that all intellectual processes among the 
nations who inhabited Europe after the incursions were religious. 
But when observation and opportunities for comparison have 
become greater, comes the spirit of classification. First, the phe- 
nomena of nature are described, then thrown into groups, then 
they are compared and differentiated, then their laws are devel- 
oped. Science has applied this method, first merely descriptive, 
and then explanatory, to the phenomena of nature, until a school- 
boy’s head may hold and understand and formulate a mass of facts 
which would have staggered Aristotle. And now the scientific 
method, after having described and distributed races, nations, gov- 
ernments, proceeds to explain religion, philosophy, art, politics, 
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and the expression of them by general rules, drowning individuals 
in formulae. Returning fora moment to the religious phase, the 
old school believes in the efficacy of prayer and special inter- 
ferences, while the scientific school refers men and their needs to 
universal laws not to be altered or stayed for any one. 

Last perhaps, of all, the subjects of this method of investigation, 
comes the literary history of a man or a nation. The poem or the 
series of poems which the old school would attribute entirely to the 
writers, even ¢heirs though inspired, in the sense of being individual 
and distinct, the new school proceeds to analyze and explain piece 
by piece, until, if the system professed to be perfect enough, we 
might put our fingers on the spring of every sentence. As there 
are varieties of dogs and pigeons, so there are varieties of minds, 
which are not only described by certain incidents, but are produced 
by certain things more or less traceable by the critic. 

Is there not something wanting in this analogy? The chemist 
can analyze a grape into its minutest cell, and write down upon his 
blackboard its elements captured to the thousandth of a scruple, 
but he can not produce the fruit; he can not unite the factors into 
life; he can not even explain the bouquet or the taste; at best, he 
may only say this and this and this make a grape. 

Pre-eminently, the late Sainte-Beuve, of whom Matthew Arnold 
said, “ He was the father of us all,” and M. Taine, “We are all his 
pupils,” applied the scientific method to the art of criticism. M. 
Taine has followed him in the same process in his History of Eng- 
lish Literature—a book beyond all praise, and for which every 
student of the subject must own him a creditor. In a masterly in- 
troduction M. Taine traces the expression of religion, politics, phi- 
losophy, in every country, and the spirit, style, theme and treatment 
of every writer to the three elements of race, epoch and surround- 
ing circumstances. Taking up the English writers one by one, he 
shows us at the same time with their work the every-day life, and 
fashions, and the politics of their times, so that we are thrown at 
once into the period and the very audience of the author. The 
method has a vividness and thoroughness that speak for themselves. 
Mr. Van Laun, in his introduction of the History of French Litera- 
ture, very properly remarks that the factor which M. Taine calls “ cir- 
cumstances,” taken in the usual sense, would include almost every- 
thing; and then complains that if M. Taine has any defect, it is in not 
giving enough weight to the effect of political changes and institu- 
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tions upon literature. These, in the case of France, Mr. Van Laun 
considers almost paramount. But however expressed the method, 
taken beyond the describing and classifying of genius as a theory 
to explain or predict itis unsatisfactory. Indeed, the more the the- 
ory is carried out, that is, the more fully it shows the author’s race 
and his epoch, and his whole surroundings, the less will it explain. 
Because every new fact being a contribution to the effect produced, 
the less distinct the cause and its particular effect become. And 
those who consider whether there be such a thing as a race-char- 
acteristic reliable as a guide, or whether the literature and art of a 
period accurately represent its every-day life, may be excused a lit- 
tle skepticism. We have, for instance, no knowledge of a people 
so distinctly marked and indestructible as the Jewish, and yet there 
must have been some great departure in the race characteristic 
which has made traders and money-lenders of the greatest wor- 
riors, poets and historians on record. What has become of the 
race-characteristics of the Greeks, that the descendents of Leonidas, 
Themistocles, Aristotle and Plato should be husbandmen and ban- 
dits? Nor are we more certain that the contemporary productions 
of artists, poets and novelists accurately—for it is accuracy of which 
we speak—represent contemporary dress and habits. In page 30 of 
Vol. 1, Mr. Van Laun shows his confidence in such records by de- 
scribing the general appearance of Gallic chieftains from an ancient 
medal before him. Our feeling is that the chieftain so represented 
would in all probability be a very unusual one, having more 
“tassels” and “knots,” and “rings of bronze or gold,” than 
Gallic warriors generally carried. And this judgment we rest 
upon our own experience of pictures in a far more accurate age of 
Italian and Swiss peasants, the like of whom are never seen out of 
the studios. It is in the nature of an author to choose unusual 
themes and characters, and to exaggerate ; just as an actor repre- 
senting Hamlet or Julius Czsar must, to hold the attention of the 
house, mouth and roll his eyes in a manner quite unbecoming a 
soldier, a scholar, and a gentleman. Historians, no doubt, do dif- 
ferently ; but we are speaking of creative genius. And even in 
mere description and narration we can test from our own experi- 
ence how very imperfect and unsatisfactory an account we are able 
to give of any place or country where we have been; and how im- 
perfect are the opportunities of a single observer for the reproduc- 
tion of the lives and habits of a large number of people! Many 
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having experienced ill-treatment at the hands of a sailor or a sol- 
dier, generalize that all sailors and soldiers are discourteous; or 
having been cheated in a French store, conclude that French trad- 
ers are dishonest; or like the English traveler, who, having seen 
one, that all the women. in a certain Swiss town had red _ hair. 
This is a tendency too universal to be neglected in forming literary 
judgments, and many instances of it might be mentioned in high 
quarters. 

Finally, when we come to “surrounding circumstances,” the be- 
wilderment is complete. The better off we are for circumstances, 
the worse off we find ourselves for cause. The value of our judg- 
ment upon the effect of the surroundings we may speedily learn 
from our own case, by considering how impossible it is for us to 
attribute our own bents and peculiarities to any certain cause; and 
frequently we are aware that the most marked have flowed from 
trivial causes, impossible for others than ourselves to measure. 
Add to this what Mr. Van Laun himself points out with great 
force, that a writer and a literary period are to a large extent the 
product of the past of former writers and literary periods, and it 
will be seen that a series of phenomena are presented altogether 
too complicated for any theory to explain. 


As a compromise, then, we are willing to accept the critical 
method of Sainte-Beuve and M. Taine for the full understanding 
and appreciation of a literary work, without requiring explanation 
of the power and manner of the author. 

In the actual execution Mr. Van Laun’s work suffers by com- 
parison with M. Taine’s magnificent History of English Literature. 
It is neither so full nor so brilliant. Brevity, generally to be com- 
mended, in so a vast a work as this reduces the treatment to a list 
of French authors and their works, with occasional quotations. 
It is only in the longer sketches of Rabelais, Racine, Moliére, 
Pascal, and others, that we get a glimpse of the personal character 
of the subject and of his relations with other men of his time. 

The quotations, as a rule, are furnished in the original and in 
translation, so that the reader acquainted with French has all at his 
command necessary to form a judgment of both. But one great 
obstacle, the reproduction of the poetry, Mr. Van Laun has not 
overcome. One of two alternatives, neither of which is entirely 
satisfactory, must be adopted in such a work. Either the transla- 
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tion must beliteral, to the loss of the idiom and spirit of the author, 
or it must be loose, to the disadvantage of introducing another 
genius, the translator. Mr. Van Laun has adopted the former, 
and the verse has suffered dreadfully in the translation by the loss 
of rhyme and metre, the English reader being offered a literal line 
by line translation, like the school-boy rendition of Virgil. Form 
is of the essence of poetry, and when it is sacrificed not much more 
than the argument is left. Dislocate English verse in the same 
manner and see whether it is worth keeping. For instance, the first 
stanza of the Bugle Song of Tennyson: 


‘The splendor falls on castle walls 
And snowy summits old in story, 
The long light shakes across the lakes, 
And the wild cataract leaps in glory! 
Blow, bugle, blow! set the wild echoes flying, 
Blow, bugle, answer echoes, dying, dying, dying !’’ 


‘* The castle walls are bright in the sun 

And so are the old summits covered with snow 
The light is shaking over the lakes, 

And the cataract leaps in splendor, 

Start the echoes flying with the bugle 

And let them answer as they die.’’ 


Or this from Browning’s Pied Piper of Hamelin: 


‘« Into the street the Piper stept, 
Smiling first a little smile, 
As if he knew what magic slept 
In his quiet pipes the while. 
Then like a musical adept, 
To blow the pipes his lips he wrinkled, 
And green and blue his sharp eye twinkled, 
Like a candle flame where salt is sprinkled ; 
And ere three shrill notes the pipe uttered, 
You heard as if an army muttered.” 


‘The piper walked into the street, 
Smiling a little smile at first, 
As if he knew what magic 
Was contained in his silent pipe. 
Then like a professional musician, 
He prepared his lips to blow the pipe, 
And his sharp eyes twinkled green and blue, 
Like a candle flame on which salt has been thrown ; 
And before the pipes had uttered three shrill notes, 
A noise was heard like an army.” 


A great deal is lost, but not nearly enough to illustrate the de- 
preciation of the French poetry of which we speak. 
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On the other hand, it must be admitted that it would be fre- 
quently impossible to preserve the sense and beauty of the original 
in English verse, and to versify all the quotations made would be 
a work of the greatest difficulty ; but it is none the less true that 
the reader gets from most of the quotations not as just an idea of 
the French verse as the versions we have offered above of Tenny- 
son and Browning give of theirs. That a less literal translation 
preserving the spirit better may be made, will be seen from a com- 
parison of the translations of a stanza from a song of Claire D’ 
Anduse, the first by Mr. Van Laun and the second by Mr. Roscoe, 
both printed on pp. 126 and 127 of Vol. L: 


‘¢ In grievous trouble and in grievous care, 
Have (they) plunged my heart, and in great disturbance 
The liars and the false surmisers, 
Depressers of joy and youth ; 
Whereas thee whom I love more than aught in the world, 
They have caused to depart and stay away from me, 
So that I can no more see or gazé on thee, 
And thus I die of grief, of ire, and of rage.” 


Into what cruel grief and deep distress 

The jealous and the false have plunged my heart, 
Depriving it by every treacherous art 

Of all its hopes of joy and happiness, 

For they have forced thee from my arms to fly, 
Whom far above this evil life I prize ; 

And they have hid thee from my loving eyes. 
Alas! with grief, and ire, and rage I die !”’ 


Or still better the charming version to be found in an article from 
Longfellow, on Les Trouvéres of a rondeau of the Duke of Orleans, 
quoted on page 242 of vol I., as follows: 


‘¢ The weather has doffed its cloak 
Of wind, and cold and rain ; 
It has donned embroideries 
Of sparkling clear and handsome sun. 
There is not an animal or bird 
But in its own tongue sings or shouts. 
The weather has doffed its cloak 
Of wind, and cold, and rain, 
River, fountain, and small stream 
Wear a handsome livery 
Of drops of silver, finely wrought ; 
Each one puts on new clothes. 
The weather has doffed its cloak 
Of wind, and cold, and rain,” 
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‘¢ Now Time throws off his cloak again, 
Of ermine frost, and wind, and rain, 
And clothes him in the embroidery 
Of glittering sun and clear blue sky. 
With beast and bird the forest rings, 
Each in his jargon cries or sings ; 
And Time throws off his cloak again 
Of ermined frost, and wind and rain. 
River and fount and twinkling brook 
Wear in their dainty livery 
Drops of silver jewelry ; 

In new-made suit they merry look ; 
And Time throws off his cloak again 
Of ermined frost, and wind, and rain!” 


The dramatic specimens have been rendered into excellent blank 
verse. 

It is with a lively sense of our own incompetence for such a 
task that we venture to say the translations generally are not 
happy. To speak from the book, we offer the following examples 
from volume 2, which in the English preserve the idiom or sacri- 
fice the thought of the original: “As a rule he took a decision 
very well. Il prenait d’ordinaire trés-bien son parti,” p. 258: 
“He had me up from Amiens to make a Swiss of me. II m’avait 
fait venir d’ Amiens pour étre Suisse,” p, 285, 2. ¢. a porter. “I 
should leave to vanity the charge of honour and vanity. Je 
laisserais 4 la vanité le soin d’ honorer la vanité,” p. 322. This 
may have been a typographical error. “That he retakes by his 
own virtue a very happy and immortal life. Qu’ il reprend par sa 
propre vertu une vie bienheureuse et immortelle,” p. 326. “You 
are the cause of his loss. Vous causez sa perte,” where the con- 
text plainly shows it should be “destruction,” p. 102, volume I. 
“Egypt 7 other respects so wise. L’ Egypte autrefois si sage,” p. 
316. ‘They asked who leader was; I gave my name; they yield. 
Ils demandent le chef; je me nomme; ils se rendent,” p. 93, 
“Because it is eternal and powerful as God itse/f. Parce qu’elle 
est eternelle et puissante comme Dien méme,” p. 142. “He who 
is liberal is not amiable (it should be lovable) if he extols him- 
self or boasts of his liberalities. Celui qui est liberal n’ est point 
amiable s’ il s’ éléve on se vante de ses liberalités,” p. 351. 

Whether he adopt in its entirety the critical method pursued in 
this book or not, the reader will derive from it pleasure and im- 
provement; and it is no disparagement of the author to say that he 
falls short of M. Taine, in his similar study in English literature. 





